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HOUSE VOTES YES | 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Faces: Grow Jubilant As Repre-| 
sentatives Pass Amendment, | 
131 to 70 


The Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives last week voted 131 to 70 in| 
favor of submitting to the voters a 
constitutional amendment giving full 
suffrage to women. The joint resoln-| 
tion providing for the submission of| 
the amendment was introduced by | 
Frank H. Rockwell, Representative | 
from Tioga County. The Philadelphia | 
North American says: 
Galleries Were Crowded 

“The House presented a picturesque | 
scene. The galleries and side aisles | 
were filled with women who had come | 
from every part of the State to urge} 
the passage of the resolution. Prior to 
the opening of the session, the mem- 
bers were besieged by women. 

Many Messages from Home 

“One of the most effective weapons 
employed by the suffragists was a per-| 
fect deluge of telegrams to members| 
‘from home,’ asking them to support | 
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the resolution. All during the debate Chairman 

blue-uniformed messenger boys were! ers’ Committee os ee 
darting down the aisles delivering | a y 
messages from ‘constituents,’ and} > 


atte eect. | SWEDEN CHOOSES 
18 MORE WOMEN 


Faces Grew Jubilant 

“From the beginning it was appar-| 
ent to trained observers that the vote; Sixty-two Now Hold Office as 
would be in favor. As member after Town Councillors and Most 
member arose and spoke, this impres- | Are Suffragists 
sion grew, and the anxious look upon | 
the face of each suffragist gave way to} 
ote of suppressed jubilation.” 

Party Lines Wiped Out 

Party lines were disregarded, 
Philadelphia Record says, the measure 
getting the votes of a majority of ed Liberals, 
Democrats, a majority of the regular | one by the Liberals and Social Demo- 
all the} crats jointly, one by the Social Demo- 


| crats, and three by the women on an 


The municipal elections in Sweden 


are now over, and 18 more women 


the; making 62 in all. Of the newly-elect- 
ed women, Ii Were nominated by the 
two by the Conservatives, 
Republicans, and practically 
Progressives. 


have been chosen as town councillors, | 





Vote Follows Lively Debate | independent ticket. 
Representative Rockwell urged the! Most of the new women town coun: | 
passage of the resolution on the} cillors are prominent suffragists, and | 
ground that it was a straightout appli-| nine are presidents of the Suffrage | 
cation of the principle of the referen-| Associations in their localities. This 
The State platforms of all par-| certainly shows that the leading suf- 


| fragists are women who command 


dum, 
ties contained a suffrage plank. 
“The question for this House to pass} public esteem. 


upon,” he said, “is whether the 207 | 


members of the Legislature or the vot-| y 

ers of this Commonwealth shall «ay HOBOES ON FLOAT ' 
that women shall or shall not have the| IN WASHINGTON 
ballot.” cael 


Many Speak for Equal Suffrage | Will Ride in National Suffrage 


This was the keynote taken by all of} Parade With Sign “But We)! 

. | . 
those who spoke in favor. | Kin Vote” 
Mr. Lowers of Allegheny held that | } 
until it was absolutely established | A delegation of four or five of the 


that the people of the State wanted/toughest hoboes to- be found near 
equal suffrage, the Legislature should Washington may ride on the float in 
not give them an opportunity to vote! the suffrage procession under a sign 
on the question. | bearing the inscription, “But We Kin 

Mr, Wildman of Dauphin said the! vote.” It is planned to have this hobo 
question was not one of party or poli-| goat follow the one on which will ride 
la beautiful woman, a convict, an imbe- 
cile, and a child, which will bear the 
sign, “These Cannot Vote.” 

The suggestion for the hobo float 
came to the suffrage leaders from §S. 
D. Scudder, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Richmond Trust and Sav- 
ings Company, and met with instani | 
response. They plan to place on the} 


float with the hoboes other types of | 


tics. 

“It is merely a question of right,” he 
declared. “The women of Pennsylva- 
nia ask this body to permit them to 
submit the question to the people. 
One-half of the members of this House 
are Progressives, and this is one of 
progressive questions that 





most 
has come before us.” 


Fit to Teach, Are Fit to Vote 


the 


Mr. Campbell of Allegheny said: “If|undesirable citizens who have the | 
we are willing that our boys and/right of suffrage. | 
girls should be taught by women a 
asian a ‘eo that wom-| —_ 
henetemn, Se Sheene Renere Ties Rey. Anna H. Shaw was last week | 


en may be trusted with the franchise.” 

Mr. Keegan of Fayette County pro- 
posed that the question be submitted 
to a vote of the women. 

“Be Men, Not Puppets” 

Mr. Gray of Cambria urged the mem- 
bers to stand on their dignity as Rep- 
resentatives. “Be men, and not pup- 
pets, and unless you are convinced 
that this change is for the benefit of 
the State, vote it down here and now, 


given the degree of D.D. by the Uni 
versity of Kansas City, Mo. Presi 
dent D. S. Stevens said she was the 
first woman to whom this degree had 
been given by his University. Dr. 
Shaw said she would wear her cap 
and gown and the colors of the Kan- 
sas City University in the suffrage 
parade in Washington, March 3. 
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PAGEANT WILL BE 
WONDERFUL SCENE 


Ful! Plans for Pageant on Treas- 


ury Steps Tell Tale of Beauty ;the statement is true. 


\li of the details of the Washington 


pageant have just been given out for 


the first time by Mrs. Tinnin and Miss; @0 indeed drink more cocktails and 


MacKaye, who have planned and are | 


working out the pageant and tableau ! 
features, 

“We feel that this new crusade of | 
our pageant-procession, like those | 


splendid religious processions of the 
Middle Ages, will have power to con- | 
vert, to encourage, and to inspire,” | 
said Mrs. Tinnin recently. “The pa- 


geant is unequaled as a means of giv- 
ing a vivid and lasting impression of 


the subject it is intended to illustrate.” 


The ceremonies on the Treasury 


steps and Plaza—to be given in con 
nection with the Pageant-Procession— 
will take the form of a pantomime ac- 
companied by music and dancing, and | 
ending in a tableau. The setting af- | 
forded by the lofty columns, the state- | 
ly flight of steps and the spacious 
Plaza of the Treasury building is an 
inspiring one. Greek in its simplicity, 
the idea to be presented will also be 
expressed simplicity, but, it is 
planned, with singular beauty. 


Columbia, hearing the approach of 


with 


the great procession, the crusade of 
woman for the cause she advocates, 


summons to her side those Virtues and 
Principles for which womanhood has 
stood through the long centuries—Jus- 
tice, Charity, Hope, Liberty and Peace. 
When each of these has made her 


ng of lost 
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WOMAN SENATOR 
ANSWERS HECKER 


Mrs. Robinson Upholds Honor of 
Colorado Women and De- 
| mnounces Their Accuser 





Rising to a question of personal 
privilege shortly after the Colorado 
Senate had convened on February 6, 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson took to 
task John Hecker, former secretary of 
the Liquor Sellers’ Association, who 
recently asserted that Colorado women 
and smoke than men. 
Mrs. Robinson had not heard Hecker 
make his statement in broken Eng- 
lish, and had not known of it until a 
friend in Washington had sent her a 


drink more 


newspaper clipping. 





Denounces Statement 

“I take this first opportunity which 
| presents itself since learning the facts 
| of the case,” she said, according to the 
| Denver Republican, “to: denounce it 
publicly as a reckless statement, made 
jin utter disregard of truth. There 
| may be one place in all Denver where 

In the Street 
of Forbidden Things, in the red pur- 
souls and ruined bodies, 
it may be that the prostitute women 


highballs than even the _ prostitute 
men. 
Protests Against Hecker 

“But, Mr. President, however that 
protest that if the Senator 
from the First garners his informa- 
tion from the murk and slime of such 
places, he has no right to spread such 
the records of this 
honorable He has no right to 
use it as a means of libeling my sis- 
ters and and daughters. 
He has no right thus to spread broad- 
cast such a wanton attack on the 
womanhood of Colorado. 

“T protest against such a statement 
being allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Must Think of East 

“It is not enough to say as a man 
did to me last night-—‘Oh, he isn’t re- 
sponsible. We know the Senator from 
the First.’ But, Mr. President, the 
people of the East do not know him. | 
They cannot discount his utterances 
as we have learned to do. 

“Mr. President, the women of Colo- 
rado need no defense from me. I 
have lived among them for twenty 
years. I am proud of the friendship of 
many women toilers. I am glad of the 
friendliness of many whose paths lie 
among gentler ways. I can compare 
them with the women of New England 


may be, I 


over 
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characteristic entrance, and when all | 
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FIVE CENTS 


MINNESOTA HOUSE 
PASSES MEASURE 





By Overwhelming Vote of 80 to 
37 Suffrage Bill Goes to Senate 





With the galleries crowded with 
enthusiastic suffragists, the Minne- 
sota House, on Feb. 11, passed the 
woman suffrage amendment by the 
magnificent vote of 80 to 37. This 
puts the question again up to the Sen- 
ate. Although that body recently de- 
feated the measure, the majority of 
three votes was so narrow that this 
victory in the House may turn the 
scale. 


SUFFRAGISTS TO 
INVADE TRENTON 


New Jersey Women Will Have 
Suffrage Hearing at Capital on 
Tuesday 








New Jersey suffragists are waging 
a lively campaign to stir up public 
sentiment in readiness for the public 
hearing at the State House on Febru- 
ary 18 on the suffrage resolution. 
Trenton will be invaded next Tuesday 
by hundreds of “Votes for Women” 
advocates. 

On Friday General Rosalie Jones 
was to arrive in Trenton with the 
army. They were to be met by repre- 
sentatives of the Trenton Civics and 
Suffrage Club. At the legislative’ hear- 
ing the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Cornelius 
Ford, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and George M. Le 
Monte, State Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, will speak. Mrs. 
Everett Colby, chairman of the joint 
legislative committee, will preside. 


NAMES HIMSELF 
AFTER SLOGAN 


Two-Year-Old Baby, When 
Asked Name, Replies “Votes 
for Women” 





A baby who says “Votes for Women” 
when asked his name was the chief 
attraction at Washington 
ters the other day, 
ranging for the great Pageant Proces- 
sion of March 3 left their work to play 


Headquar- 
The women ar- 


with Jan, the two-year-old son of Mrs. 
Raymond Hasbrouck, active in the 
procession plans. 

“What is your name, little boy?” 


said one of the leaders, as she chucked 
the little tot under the chin. 

“Votes for Women!” back in 
answer in clear, distinct tones. 


came 


The news of Jan’s accomplishment 
quickly spread, and half the 
women in Headquarters were gathered 
around him, begging him to tell his 
His mother stood by proudly 
“name” 


soon 


name, 


as he gravely repeated his 
again and again. 

The suffragists have reserved 1,000 
special seats for Washington 
children in the grandstand opposite 
the Treasury steps where the suffrage 
tableaux are to be given. They be- 
lieve in educating the children to fa- 


vor suffrage. 


school 


Arrangements have been made for a 
final rally in the Columbia Theater on 


‘March 2, to stir up enthusiasm for the 


procession. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and other well-known women will 
speak. 

Senator Clapp of Minnesota and 
Mrs. La Follette will go to Baltimore 
on February 16 and address a meeting 
in support of the procession. Mrs. 
Donald Hooker, of Baltimore, sends 
word that she will have at least 75 
working girls from Baltimore to march 
section. Miss 
Bliss Finley, in charge of this section, 
says that it is to be unusually large, 
and that she will have some striking 
garment workers from New York in 





where I was born, with the women of 
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By Thomas O'Meara 





He said, “She shall be my slave! 
Lesser in all than I; 

Feeble of body and brain. 

She shall carry a golden chain, 
And dwell until she die 

In the golden cage I gave.” .. . 


And he found a treacherous creature 
of hate and fear, 

With teeth and claws that were ready 
when he came near! 


He said, “She shall be my star! 

I will set her high above 

This dusty world of mine. 

I will bow me down at her shrine, 
Pray for the light of her love, 

And worship her from afar.” 


But he found that the light of her love 
had been withdrawn, 

Leaving only a faint chill pity, a faint 
chill scorn. 


He said, “She shall be my friend! 
Side by side let us stand, 

For I need your help and you. 
Comrades true and true, 

With my hand in your dear hand 
We will see life out to the end.” 


And she turned and her eyes met his; 
and I think she cried 
(But she laughed through her tears), 
and she came to her place at 
his side. 
—The Englishwoman. 


AS THE TIDE TURNS 


By Jessie Ashley 











They came out of the house to- 
gether, and crossed the sidewalk to a 
waiting automobile. The girl, who 
was young and charming, was wrapped 
in furs. At the side of the motor she 
paused. 

“Good-bye, Jimmy,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to the young man 
beside her. “Be sure to come out on 
election day. There will be a hunt 
breakfast, and a dance at night.” 

He flushed like a conscious child 
while he answered, “I am afraid I 
can't get off. I must vote, you know.” 

“Vote! you! Oh, Jimmy, really? 
Are you really twenty-one? But never 
mind. Come any way. You can vote 
next year. And you know everything 
goes on just the same, no matter 
whom you vote for.” 

“Perhaps so, but it is our own fault. 
With the ballot we can do anything 
we like; it’s a great power.’ He spoke 
with pride and a conscious dignity. “I 
think I ought to vote, Amy; there are 
several important issues this year.” 

“For instance?” queried the girl. 

“Well, woman suffrage, for one 
thing.” 

“Woman suffrage—oh, Jimmy! If 
you stay to vote for that, I'll never ask 
you to Hillcrest again.” 

“J won't vote for it. Amy; I'll vote 
against it. I’ve got some sentiment 
and sense left. Politics is no subject 
for women to meddle with; they 
should stay at home, and leave poli- 
tics to us. I know I would not want 
my wife hanging round the polls.” 

“Your wife! When you have one, 
she may want to decide that for her- 
self. I guess there are worse places 
than polls. Only I, for one, want to be 
free to go hunting instead of voting. 
But I suppose I must let you off. Only 
be sure to vote against woman suf- 
frage. Vote twice, once for me.” 

She waved her hand at him gaily 
as the motor slid away into the melée 
of vehicles that filled the street. 

But somehow that last phrase stuck 
in the young man’s mind—‘Vote 
twice; once for me.” So then she had 
a decided opinion of her own that she 
wanted expressed at the polls; but 
how could any one express it for her? 
He himself, for instance, agreed with 
her on the subject, but he could ex- 
press his own opinion, not hers. 
There were two people and only one 
vote. He walked slowly along, pon- 
dering over this, and trying to solve 
the difficult mathematical problem of 
making one voice obey two minds. He 
was also vaguely resentful that Amy 
should treat his new power so lightly. 
To him it seemed a very important 
thing to cast a vote; there were 80 
many questions to be decided, and it 
was so fateful how one voted. It was 
no light thing to help decide the policy 
of a nation. 

The crowd was growing denser 
about him, and he found himself 
roughly jostled and shoved to one side. 
A policeman came toward him, hold- 
ing a young woman by the arm. Her 
hair was flying about her face, her 
skirt and shoes were muddy. She 
came reluctantly, so that the officer of 
the law almost dragged her along 


ing to the workhouse, kid?” 

ed a girl at his elbow, with a 
shrill laugh. “My, but they’re fools, 
them girls!” ° 
“What has she done?” the young 
man found himself asking, in disgust. 
“Oh, swiped a quarter, I guess. She 
ain’t had no job this three weeks. Got 
fired because she tried to organize the 
girls; catch? It wasn't no cinch, 
either; $3.50 per week. But they can’t 
stand no strike leaders, so she got 
fired. Now she’s blacklisted, and 
that’s the finish of Katy-Did; see? 
Now she’s Katy-Can’t, all right.” 

The crowd passed on; Jimmy was 
soon clear of it. But the face of the 
arrested girl and the harsh voice of 
the other one, even their dirty down- 
trodden shoes, lingered in his mind, 
wiping out the memory of lovelier 
girlhood that had been with him be- 
fore. 

The scene was brutal, he thought. 
Surely, such conditions were intoler- 
able. But what was the remedy? What 
could they do, girls like that? And 
suddenly it flashed to his mind, “They 
can’t even vote, those girls.” Poverty 
and dirt and underpaid work was their 
lot, and yet they had not even man’s 
weapon—the ballot. “And, by George, 
they need it; if anyone needs it, they 
do.” 

There were millions of girls like 
this, who had no chance in life. “T 
can help give them one weapon,” he 
reflected. “It would be dastardly of 
me to deny them any help I can give. 
Of course, they will have to learn what 
to do with it—but the ballot is a 
weapon, and they ought to have it.” 

He walked faster; he felt excited, 
as though this great inrushing tide 
was carrying him to new realms of 
thought and action. He was con- 
sciously working out some problem for 
himself, consciously deciding an im- 
portant issue from facts, not theory; 
consciously leaving the ranks of the 
past generation, and definitely taking 
his place in the new. “By George, I'll 
do what I can for them!” he thought. 
“I'll vote for woman suffrage.” And 
he did. Poor Amy! 


WHY THE PAGEANT? 


By Glenna Smith Tinnin, 
Pageant Committee 





Chairman 





The pageant has been selected as 
the form of argumentative persuasion 
to be offered the public in behalf of 
the cause of woman suffrage in Wash- 
ington on March 8. The plan as first 
proposed was that a parade should be 
given on that day. As that plan ma- 
tured, it gradually and quite necessa- 
rily, it seemed, in view of develop- 
ments, swung into the province of 
pageantry. It grew more and more ob- 
vious to the committee in charge that 
the most artistic and most beautiful 
demonstration possible was the only 
kind that would be adequate to meet 
the demands of the time and place. 

Value of Parades 

We do not in any way underestimate 
the value of the parade. Wherever 
produced, it presents three strong ar- 
guments to the public—the argument 
of numbers, the argument of quality 
(for many people, viewing a parade. 
realize for the first time that intelli- 
gent, level-headed women are suffrage 
advocates), and the argument of seri- 
ous purpose. 

Power of the Pageant 

The pageant can do all this and 
more. The possibilities this form of 
expression offers for driving home ar- 
guments, for stirring the sentiments, 
for making an appeal, are limitless. A 
pageant can be immeasurably more 
2onvincing than the best of lectures, for 
it can say the same thing to the public 
the lecturer says, and in that “that 
same thing” is presented pictorially, it 
goes forth with power. An idea that 
is driven home to the mind through 
the eye produces a more striking and 
lasting impression than any that goes 
through the ear. 


Numbers Are Uncertain 


The pageant committee realized, 
early in its work, that the possibility 
of being assured of great numbers to 
march on that day was most uncer- 
tain. The number of suffragists in 
Washington compared to New York is 
few indeed. But they are ardent, and 
they are profoundly in earnest. How 
many would come to Washington for 
that day to swell their ranks they real- 
ized would necessarily remain an open 
question until too late to be sure of 
good organization. So these earnest 
workers sald: 
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“This may not prove to be the big-|' 
gest demonstration the women have 
ever given. The chances are that it 
may be comparatively a small one; but 
within its limits it must be most sig- 
nificant, most beautiful and most im- 
pressive.” There seemed to be, there- 
fore, but the one kind of demonstra- 
tion that could meet the need—the 
pageant-procession. 

Will Be Unique Demonstration 

The committee has found that in so 
deciding it has been rewarded. Much 
of the prejudice that men have felt 
with regard to their mothers, wives 
and sisters appearing afoot down the 
middle of a main street in a suffrage 
demonstration has been removed, and 
much of the hesitancy that women 
have felt in so appearing has been 
done away with, through the under- 
standing that by this method their 
identity may be completely lost in an 
idea, a message or a story. 

National Parade Next Day 

On the following day there will oc- 
cur in Washington a national parade, 
that, for uniformity, for fine organiza- 
tion and for splendor of equipment, is 
never equaled on any other occasion in 
this country. To the public mind, ap- 
pearing as we do on the day before, we 
bring our demonstration into the posi- 
tion of being compared with the great 
event of the following day. That is 
a unique position, in which women pa- 
raders have not heretofore found them- 
selves. Women have not the money, 
they have not the numbers, they have 
not the regalia nor the picked bodies 
of trained marchers to draw on to 
make any kind of a parade demonstra- 
tion that would be in harmony with— 
or, rather, would not suffer by con- 
trast to the great display of the great 
day that follows. 

Will Be Woman’s Celebration 

This is woman's celebration, and for 
many years we have been trying to im- 
press upon our opponents that woman 
does not want to be a man. She does 
not want to take a man’s place in a 
man’s way. Here is a chance, there- 
fore, to show that a woman's method 
of accomplishing a purpose may be dis- 
tinctively and instinctively her own. 
So the committee said: 

“Let us make this woman’s celebra- 
tion in a woman’s way. We haven't 
money, so let us have ingenuity, and 
do the things in which ingenuity can 
succeed. We haven't women who are 
trained to march, but we have women 
who are trained to teach, who are 
trained to appeal, who are trained to 
think, and who are trained to act, who 
are gifted with beauty or graciousness, 
and with power to inspire and per- 
suade. Therefore let us take these 
gifts we have in our ranks and inould 
them into a form of expression in 
which women find themselves at nome, 
rather than attempt something—at 
this particular time at least—out of 
the line of and beyond our ability and 
experience.” 


Great Chance for Instruction 

In choosing the pageant medium, we 
recognize that our opportunities to in- 
struct the people with regard to the 
actual facts and the spirit and pur- 
pose of our cause are many. The pa- 
geant can show that the extent of this 
woman’s movement is world-wide. It 
can present pictorially the countries 
that have equal suffrage, the countries 
in which women have municipal suf- 
frage, and those where bills for woman 
suffrage are now before the Legisla- 
ture. It can and will show woman’s 
struggle for freedom in this country. 
and the assured success of her efforts 
today. It will show that man and 
woman serve together in all human 
activities that make the State, yet that 
man alone rules the State. It will 
also try to show that the virtues and 
principles for which women have al- 
ways stood, and will continue to stand 
—since they cannot change the nature 
of their being—are Justice, Charity, 
Liberty, Peace and Hope. 

These are great messages, indeed, 
but the committee feels that the plans 
for their presentation are simple, di- 
rect and clear. It only needs the 
hearty co-operation of every suffragist 
throughout the country to make this 
demonstration a notable one, not only 
pictorially and artistically, but most 
effective in conquering prejudice, and 
in rallying greater numbers to this 
standard of progress. 





General Julian S. Carr of Durham, 
N. C., a man of means and large po- 
litical influence in that State, has 
come out for woman suffrage. A suf- 
frage bill is now pending in the Leg- 
islature. 








WILL FLY SOUTH 


Washington Leaders in Search of 
Trained Bird for National Suf- 
frage Pageant 





Wanted, one dove, trained to fly 
south. Must look like a dove of peace. 
Reply to Woman Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, 1420 F street, before suffrage pro- 
cession, March 3. 

This was the word which went out 
from Suffrage Headquarters following 
the determination to use a dove of 
peace in the tableaux to be given on 
the south steps of the Treasury in 
connection with the Pageant Proces- 
sion, March 3. The dove is to be car- 
ried by Peace, one of the virtues who 
will participate in the tableaux in the 
court of Columbia, and is to be set 
free at the psychological moment. 

When the dove is set free, the 
Treasury steps will be occupied by 
Columbia and Justice and Charity and 
Hope and Liberty with their attend- 
ants. The suffragists do not want a 
dove which will turn about and fly 
north over the Treasury building, or 
east or west, but a nice well-trained 
dove which will fly straight south, 
away from the Treasury steps and 
over the crowds, and disappear grad- 
ually into the distance. 

Of course, the women could use a 
homer pigeon raised in the south, and 
they would have no trouble about the 
southward movement, and unless they 
can get the dove they want they may 
have to adopt this substitute. But 
they insist on a bird resembling a 
dove of peace, because they believe 
that when women vote international 
peace will come. 

Women in New Zealand, belonging 
to the Maoris who fifty years ago were 
cannibals and ate each other, now 
vote, and even are members of the 
New Zealand Parliament, according to 
encouraging news brought into Suf- 
frage Headquarters by a lecturer. The 
women here think themselves some- 
what more fit to vote than women who 
were cannibals when the Civil War 
was being fought. 

An important meeting was held at 
the Public Library, February 5, where 
Mrs. Glendower Evans, of ‘ Boston, 
was the principal speaker. 

Word was received from Ohio that 
the Ohio Woman, a magazine devoted 
to women, has arranged to send a spe- 
cial train from Columbus to bring 
marchers for the procession. The mag- 
azine has offered twenty-five prizes 
consisting of round-trip tickets to 
Washington, in a contest. Mrs. John 
Rogers, Jr., of New York, a sister-in- 
law of Secretary of War Stimson, sent 
word that the Woman’s Political Un- 
ion of New York will also send a spe- 
cial train. 


GLEANINGS 


Miss Evelyn Noragon has organ- 
ized a campaign of selling “Votes for 
Women” buttons in Savannah, Ga. 








The Prime Minister of Japan must 
wish that the dissatisfied men in that 
country would adopt the rule of the 
English suffragettes to respect the sa- 
credness of human life. But the 
Tokio riots have not yet led any 
American papers to draw the moral 
that all men are unfit to vote. 





A bill has been introduced in the 
New York Assembly authorizing the 
Police Commissioner of New York 
City to create zones for the segrega- 
tion of commercialized vice, women 
within the vice zones (not the men, 
of course) to be registered and photo- 
graphed and kept under the strictest 
surveillance by the police. Jane Ad- 
dams may well ask, “Is it safe, or 
sane, or common sense,” to have this 
particular problem committed for so- 
lution to men alone? 





Rey. Francis Miner Moody, Secre- 
tary of the California Commission 
working to secure a uniform divorce 
law throughout the United States, 
contributes a striking article to The 
Woman Voter for February. He de- 
clares that “the highest happiness of 
families demands equal suffrage,” and 
backs up the statement with figures 
showing that every State which has 
had woman’s ballot for a number of 
years has declined markedly in its 
divorce rate as compared with the 
rest of the country, the drop in Color- 





ado being especially great. 











"ANTIDOTE 


By Mary A. Buttles 


Ten little Antis in a dauntless line; 
One heard Jane Addams—then there 
were nine. 





Nine little Antis contented with their 
fate; 

One saw the last parade—then there 
were eight. 


Right little Antis, 
their haven”; 

Saw the hike to Albany—then there 
were seven, 


“Home should be 


Seven worried Antis, somewhat in a 


fix; 
One saw the Pilgrim suits—then there 
were six, 


Six little Antis loved the quiet hive; 
One read what Lincoln said—then 
there were five. 


Five anxious Antis vainly sought for 
more; 

One saw how the cause spread—then 
there were four. 


Four trembling Antis, fearful as could 
be; 

One saw the white slave curse—then 
there were three. 


Three proper Antis felt it “wouldn't 
do’ 


One saw how well it worked—then 
there were two. 


Two frantic Antis (something must be 
done) ; 

One heard the “children’s cry’—then 
there was one. 


One little Anti, working all alone, 
Saw at last her grave mistake—then 
there was none. 


GENERAL CALL TO 
SUFFRAGE PARADE 


Suffragists of All States Asked to 
Co-operate in National Object 
Lesson 








While the suffragists in the Wash- 
ington Headquarters are bending 
every energy to make this first na- 
tional woman suffrage pageant and 
procession a success, and while suf- 
frage organizations all over the coun- 
try are likewise forming delegations 
to represent them in the marching 
ranks, we call upon the women who 
have not yet identified themselves 
with any of the activities in connec: 
tion with this national demonstration 
fo he]p now. The Woman’s Joyrnal 
reaches many women who might, by 
some possible sacrifice, either come to 
Washington themselves to be counted, 
or, by a little contribution, aid us in 
getting together a fund with which to 
help foreign delegations to partici 
pate, 

Letters arrive at the Headquarters 
in Washington daily from women of 
the Scandinavian countries where 
equal suffrage prevails, residing in 
New York and other cities near by, 
expressing their eagerness to march 
as representatives of progressive na- 
tions, at the same time that they re- 
sret their financial inability to do so. 
In New York and Philadelphia and 
Baltimore there are women from 
equal suffrage countries who can’t af- 
ford to run over to Washington even 
for the day, to march with the foreign 
delegations; yet many of these women 
have their picturesque native  cos- 
tumes, and would add a most effective 
feature to the pageant, and at the 
same time would emphasize the fact 
that woman suffrage already exists in 
many places. 

This is a national suffrage demon- 
stration—an appeal for the Seven- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution declaring that no person 
shall be disfranchised on account of 
sex. It is, therefore, every suffragist’s 
demonstration in our wide land, and 
every reader of The Woman’s Jour: 
nal should desire to contribute to its 
effectiveness. 

The way Washington is receiving 
suffrage amazes while it delights us 
all. Five or six meetings continue to 
be held daily; the Departments are 
tense with interest; the newspapers 
send constantly for items; and the 
office is thronged with inquirers all 
the time. Southern women are being 
aroused as they probably could not be 
in any other way, and they are grow: 
ing more enthusiastic every: hour. 
While the pageant features of the 
procession will be very beautiful, it {s 
numbers that will count most of all. 
We want to fill Washington to over- 
flowing with women from every sec- 
tion of the country. 
What have you done to help? What 
can you do? What will you do? 

Mary Beard. 
Contributions should be sent to 
Emma M. Gillett, 1420 F street, N, W., 





Washingten, D. C, 
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BAY STATE HAS 
HEARING SOON 


Massachusetts Suffrage Amend- 
ment to Be Debated Before 
Committee of Legislature 














The hearing on the woman suffrage 
amendment in, Massachusetts will be 
held before the Constitutional Amend- 
ments Committee at 10.15 A. M., on 
February 26, in Room 240 at the State 
House. An hour and a quarter apiece 
will be given the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. and the anti-suffrage society. A 
recess will then be taken, and in the 
afternoon the Massachusetts Political 
Equality Union will be heard. In the 
rebuttals in the afternoon the anti- 
suffrage society will be given the 
longer time because of the additional 
hearing given the Equality Union. 

A hearing on the “Straw Vote” bill, 
House Bill 542, was given before the 
Elections Committee on February 13, 
after The Woman’s Journal went to 
press. 


PRESIDENT SHAW 
BUSY IN OMAHA 


Suffrage Leader Addresses Ne- 
braska Teachers and Speaks at 
Work Conferences. 








Rev. Anna H. Shaw lately’ spent 
three busy days in Nebraska, arriving 
in Omaha on the evening of Feb. 7. 
She addressed the teachers Friday 
evening and conducted a work confer- 
ence for Omaha and the second dis- 
trict Saturday morning. In the after- 
noon she took part in a like confer- 
ence at Lincoln for the first district, 
and addressed a mass meeting Satur- 
day evening at the State capitol. 
Returning to Omaha, she spoke on 
suffrage Sunday afternoon at a mass 
meeting in Brandeis Theatre. On 
Sunday evening she spoke at the First 
Methodist Church. It was hoped that 
she could address a legislative hear- 
ing on Feb. 10. We have not heard 
whether this was finally arranged. 


HOUSE VOTES YES — 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 








(Continued from Page 49) 
Has Faith in Women 

“IT have every faith in women,” said 
Mr. Hobbs of Lackawanna, a Grange 
Representative. “We ought not to say 
our sisters are not equal to us.” He 
favored the measure as a matter of 
justice and right. 

Mr. Spangler of York said, “There 
are just a few restless women who 
want a change.” 

Mr. Wiltbank of Philadelphia said 
that members who voted against wom- 
‘an suffrage would not come back to 
the House two years hence. 

Predicts Dangerous Influence 

Mr. Forster of Philadelphia feared 
tthat women would be influenced by 
their own interests as much as men. 
“What woman is there,” he demanded, 
“who would not be influenced by the 
welfare of her children? Do we want 
to see that sort of influence in poli- 
ties?” He said Denver had been 
cleaned up not by the women, but by a 
man, Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 

Mr. Baldwin of Delaware reminded 
Mr. Forster that Judge Lindsey said 
it was the women who saved him and 
tthe cause of reform from defeat. Bald- 
win then adduced a novel argument. 
He held that woman suffrage is need- 
ed as a steadying influence if U. S. 
Senators are to be chosen by popular 
vote. 

Women and Members Applaud 

After other speeches, in which all 
the stock arguments pro and con were 
aired, the roll was called. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger says: 

“When Speaker Alter, who was op- 
posed, announced that it had passed, 
there was loud applause from members 
and the women. Handkerchiefs were 
waved from the galleries, and the 
women gathered in groups to congratu- 
late each other.” 





The same Nevada Legislature which 
voted overwhelmingly for equal suf- 
frage has now voted to lengthen from 
six months to twelve the time of resi- 
dence needed to secure a divorce. 
Repo women made a house-to-house 
canvas for signatures to the petition 
for the bill. 
—[—=—=—=<—<=<—$—$_—$— $— o> 


Help the cause by patronising eur s4- 
vertisers, aud when you do so ALWAYS 
mention eurnal. 


— : 
Miss M. W. Cottle has been so suc- 
cessful in her course of lectures on 
Domestic Relations to the students of 
the Washington College of Law that 
she has been engaged for next year. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman ex- 
pects to attend the meeting of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance 
at Budapest next June, and she will 
be open to engagements to lecture 
during her foreign trip. Her address 
is 627 West 136th street, New York 
City, MN. F- 





The Texas House recently passeda 
married woman's equal property 
rights bill. It was followed by the 
presentation of a large box of pink 
and white carnations, from which 
rose Texas and United States flags, 
and from which streamed silken rib- 
bons of the mothers’ clubs and wom- 
en’s federated clubs. 





Mrs. George W. Plummer, a Chicago 
suffragist, was applauded vigorously 
when she spoke for equal suffrage 
from the stage of the Apollo Theatre 
recently. The occasion was the first 
of many planned for propaganda pur- 
poses. A speaker will be placed in as 
many vaudeville and moving picture 
houses as is possible. 





The New York Newsletter, the or- 
gan of the New York State W. S. A., 
and The Woman Voter, the organ of 
the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York City, have united. They were 
both good papers, and will probably 
be still better in combination. Miss 
Harriet May Mills will edit the de- 
partment dealing with the State work. 





A vigorous protest against the “gag 
rule,” forbidding employees of the 
school department to take part in 
politics, was made at a crowded hear. 
ing before the Boston School Commit 
tee on Feb. 10. Roger Sherman Hoar 
conducted the hearing for the peti- 
tioners. The speakers against the 
rule were Mrs. George W. Coleman 
and Miss Mary Locke (of the School 
Voters’ League), Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. Frank L. Young, Ernest 
Makechnie, president of the State 
Federation of Teachers, Miss Cora E 
Bigelow, Representative Louis Sulli- 
van, W. D. Thore of the Progressive 
Pary, George GC. Mann, principal of the 
West Roxbury High School; Dr. A. A. 
Berle, Thomas J. Minihan of the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union; Represen- 
tative Morrill of Haverhill, President 
English of the Francis Parkman Par- 
ents’ Association, Dr. Eliza T. Ran- 
som, and Miss Catherine McGinley. 


WOMAN SENATOR 
ANSWERS HECKER 


(Continued from Page 51) 
the Middle West, where I have also 


lived, and with the women of various 
European cities. And I protest that 
the women of Colorado are surpassed 
by none of them in all true womanly 
qualities, and that many of them have 
in addition a breadth of vision, a 
range of sympathies, far less general 
among their sisters of Europe or their 
sisters in the east—the result, I be- 
lieve, of that equality of citizenship 
which has been theirs for nearly 
twenty years. 








Demand Expulsion Next Time 

“Henceforth I shall change my con- 
duct when the Senator from the First 
rises to speak. I also shall rise, and 
take a seat nearer him—where, by 
straining my ears, I may, perhaps, be 
able to understanding his meaning. 
And if ever again he dares to attack 
the womanhood of Colorado as he did 
last week, I serve notice here and now 
that I shall introduce a resolution ask- 
ing for his expulsion, as a menace to 
the dignity of the Senate, a menace to 
the good name of the State.” 

Characteristic Reply 

After attempting to defend his state- 
ment, Hecker said in what must have 
been a characteristic speech: “I am 
as good an American citizen as there 
is in the country. I have lived here 
45 years, and she (Mrs. Robinson) 
can put that in her pipe and smoke 
2" 

Miss Ellis Meredith, Mrs. Frances 
S. Lee, Representative from Denver, 
Mrs. Dewey C. Bailey, president of the 
Denver Women’s Club, and Mrs. Anne 
M. Scott, Republican vice-chairman for 
Denver, have all denounced Hecker. 
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“NOTES. AND NEWS 









rs 
It’s no use fighting the egg trust, 
says the Seattle Town Crier. When 
the American women refuse to buy 
them, they are simply packed and 
sent to England for the suffragists to 
throw at the government. 





Miss Mary Johnston spoke to a 
large audience at the New York State 
Headquarters on Feb. 5. Last Sun- 
day afternoon Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes held a special service for the 
suffragists. Many members met at 
the Headquarters, 180 Madison ave- 
nue, and walked to the church, a block 
away. 





Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, long an 
abusive opponent of equal suffrage, 
has gone into bankruptcy because of 
inability to pay the damages awarded 
by the court to his stenographer. She 
brought suits against him for libel 
and breach of promise, and won them 
both. A number of absurd love let- 
ters were read in court, and the af- 
fair cost him his professorship at Co- 
lumbia. 





Phoenix is the first city in Arizona 
to try the commission form of gov- 
ernment, writes Mrs. Frances Willard 
Munds, A committee of citizens has 
been selected to draft a model charter. 
Twenty-five women have been placed 
on this committee of 125, and women 
are on all the sub-committees. “It is 
predicted that this committee will 
be referred to in the future history 
of Arizona as ‘the immortal 125.’” 





The Cook County Civil Service 
Commission has decided that Illinois 
women are eligible to the position of 


assistant to Probate judges. A Chi- 
cago woman lawyer, Miss Frances E. 
Spooner, of 1203 City Hall Square 
Building, appeared before the three 
attorneys for the commission, and 
made so convincing a plea that all 
opposition was withdrawn, and wom- 
en will be allowed to take the exam- 
ination. An Illinois statute says: 
“No person shall be debarred from 
any occupation, profession or em- 
ployment (excepting military duty), 
on account of sex.” Miss Spooner 
and Miss Nellie Carlin of 155 North 
Clark street expect to take the exam- 
ination. 





A strong plea for equal suffrage 
was made recently in addresses be- 
fore the Legislatures of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine by Herbert Myrick 
of Springfield, Mass. As editor in 
chief of the American Agriculturalist 
weeklies and of the Farm and Home 
semi-monthlies, Mr. Myrick has ad- 
vou ed votes for women for 30 years. 
Reaching about 10,000,000 people 
through these magazines, he exerts a 
broad influence. In his address to 
the Legislatures the other day he de- 
nounced the white slave traffic and 
said: ‘Many a man, though born of 
woman, still unconsciously holds his 
mother in such contempt as to class 
her, in the eyes of the law, with in- 


fants, imbeciles and convicts, and 
therefore incompetent to participate 
in the government of the race she 


bears. To keep woman in that posl- 
tion is not only unjust and illogical, 
but it is against nature, and there- 
fore must and shall be reformed.” 
Suffragists seemed to be out in as 
large force as antis at the anti-suf- 
frage meeting in Ford Hall, Boston, 
Tuesday night. John A. Sullivan 
Frederick P. Fish, and Miss Minnie 
Bronson spoke. When Miss Bronson 
mentioned Mrs. Pankhurst, there was 
a burst of applause, and when she re- 
ferred to Jane Addams, the cheering 
lasted several minutes. After the 
meeting those who came out were con- 
fronted by a large transparency read- 
ing, “Come, Hear Why Women Want 
the Vote! Mass Meeting of the Massa. 
chusetts Women Suffrage Association, 
Tremont Temple, Feb. 20, 8 P. M.” At 
the Hotel Somerset the same after- 
noon, about 500 women attended an 
elaborate luncheon. They were ad- 
dressed by Miss Alice Hill Chittenden 
of New York, who said, among other 
things, “We have been working very 
hard in Michigan”; and by ex-Senator 
Barnes, who argued for the straw bal- 
lot and against submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment to the voters. Miss 
Chittenden urged the women never to 
say, “Woman suffrage is coming!” 


FEBRUARY 15, 1913 


PAGEANT WILL BE 
WONDERFUL SCENE 





(Continued from Page 49) 


are assembled, Columbia takes her 
place as leader and guardian of all, 
and, in a tableau rich with harmoni- 
ous color, they together stand to wel- 
come and review the oncoming proces- 
sion. 

The note of the trumpet which an- 
nounces the starting of the procession 
is taken up at intervals along the line 
of march until it reaches the two 
trumpeters, who, in purple and gold, 
are stationed on the Plaza of the 
Treasury building. These trumpeters 
announce in a spirited fanfare that 
the ceremonies are about to begin. Im- 
mediately the specially chosen band be- 
gins with a fine mounting phrase of 
the Star Spangled Banner, and at once 
there emerges from the shadowy 
depths of the great columns the com- 
manding figure of Columbia, imper- 
sonated by Mme. Nordica. Simultane- 
ously on each of the great platforms 
which flank the step an American flag 
is unfurled. Columbia then slowly de- 
scends and takes her stand on the 
Plaza below, 

Again the trumpets are sounded, and 
Columbia, turning toward the massive 
columns from which she emerged, sum- 
mons to her presence the first of her 
followers, Justice. Justice and her at- 
tendants appear in robes of purple and 
violet lightened by faintest touches of 
blue. To the majestic strains of the 
Pilgrim Chorus they formally descend 
and make their obeisance to Columbia. 

Columbia then turns and summons 
Charity. The serene and benignant 
strains of Handel’s Largo announce 
her coming. Gently and nobly she de- 
scends the steps, preceded by two little 
children who strew her path with 
roses. Following her come a group of 
youths and maidens in tender grays 
and blues, and enfolding some of these 
in her ample mantle of deeper blue, 
Charity takes her place. 

Now, to the crashing of cymbals and 
brass, in the triumphant march from 
Aida, a flying figure in glowing crim- 
son appears—Liberty—unfettered and 
free. Florence Fleming Noyes, the 
foremost classical dancer in America, 
will bring to this part all her grace 
and superb acting. She poises for an 
instant at the top of the steps, and 
then, with swift running feet, she 
sweeps to the Plaza below, beckoning 
her attendants to follow. Thereupon 
a company of gay and brave young 
girls troop out from between the col- 
umns, and, with floating scarfs of crim- 
son, rose and gold, weave a glorious 
dance of joy and freedom. 

This last tumultuous and breathless 
entrance is followed by a moment’s si- 
lence, to be broken by a clear note of a 
horn—the only sound to intrude upon 
the stillness. Presently, to soft and 
tender music, a serene and beautiful 
figure in white and silver appears, 
bearing in her hands her emblem—the 
dove of peace. Halting at the head of 
the steps, she releases the bird, and 
watches its flight as it mounts to the 
heavens. Then she descends—always 
to the softest music—surrounded by 
her attendants, fair girls in white. 
‘These are followed in a moment by an- 
other group of girls with golden cornu- 
copias laden with glowing fruits— 
Plenty follows Peace. And now it is 
Columbia who makes obeisance, and, 
with reverent gesture, welcomes this 
beneficent and longed-for follower to 
her place. 


One more figure is still to come— 
Hope, bearing the promise of the fu- 
ture. Peering shyly from behind the 
olumns, her gauzy veil falling between 
her and the world, this tender girl 
looks forth. With increasing courage 
she ventures forth, only to disappear 
again, and reappear, like a_ bright 
spirit. At last she boldly leaves her 
hiding place, and springs lightly down 
upon the steps, followed by a group of 
laughing girls, in soft greens and 
rainbow colors. Together they chase 
and elude each other, and swing and 
sway, until their dance is broken in 
upon by a joyful troop of children, 
Hope's dear reliance. Following her 
radiant figure, the young girls weave 
the mazes of their dance, while the 
happy children toss their golden and 
iridescent balls, till they, too, join the 
others in the final tableau to greet 
the great procession, which, with bands 
and banners, sweeps by triumphant. 















$3.25 PILLOW SHOE 
Prepaid in U. 5. 


eases the foot and pleases the eye 
Seft, easy, neat and stylish. Ne Mning 
to wrinkle and tear. Ne breaking is 
required. Made in Geedyenr welt and 


Turp style. 
includes O'SULLIVAN Suxxs 


shock absorbers of new, live rubber. 
Absolute comfort and fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Write fer Free Cataleg 
and self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE 
Custemers Everywhere 
Trade Mark Registered 

1s Summer St., Dept. G, Bestem, Mass. 


Co. 








- WASHING 
CaAutE COMPOUND 
BY PARCEL POST 
Take advantage of the cheap trans- 


portation and secure a ten package 
earton of Cameo by sending us 8& 
cents. We pay postage. 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 








INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION 


BUDAPEST, JUNE, 1913. 
Short Tour with Extension to Italy or 
Scandinavia. 

Summer Study in France or Germany. 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King Crawford Classical School, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 








Special Parade Edition 


Would you like to go to Wash- 
ington March 3rd? You can easily 
make expenses selling ‘Mother 
Goose” suffrage postals. Big profits. 
Address at once 


HOWARD M. PEIRCE & CoO., 
332 S. La Saile St., 
Chicago, Ul. 











EICHT LECTURES BY 
EDWARD HOWARD CRICCS 
To be given on successive 
SATURDAY MORNINCS 
FEB, 22, MARCH 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, APRIL 5, 12, 1913 
AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 


HUMAN PROCRESS 


1. Feb. 22. What Is Progress? 

2. March 1. The Cause of Human Progress. 

3. March 8. Elements of the Ideal of Life. 

4. March 15. Historic Sources of Modern 
Civilization. 

5. March 22. Womanhood and Human Prog- 
ress. 


6. March 29. The Problem of Social Reform. 
7. April 6. The Social Ideal in Modern 
Civilization. 

8. April 12. Education and Democracy. 


All seats reserved. Price of tickets for 
the course, $3, $4, $5, according to loca- 
tion. Admission to single lectures, 50 
cents and $1.00. 


Sale of tickets opens Saturday morring, 
Feb. 15, at 10, at Tremont Temple. 


If tickets are ordered by mail, checks 
should be made payable to Tremont Temple. 


THE LEGAL AND POLITICAL 
STATUS OF WOMEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By JENNIE L. WILSON, LL. B. 
Member of the lowa and Michigans Bars 





Containing in brief and concise form 
a digest of the most important laws 


pertaining to subjects which concern 
women most deeply, including a sy- 
nopsis of the common law, and show- 
ing the gradual emancipation of 


women, 

Among the laws of interest to women 
are those concerning marriage, divorce, 
the care and custody of children, mu- 


tual rights of husband and _ wife, 
guardianship, administration, descent 
of property, suffrage, etc. These and 
many other subjects are included tn 
this book and will be found of absorb- 
ing interest to intelligent men and 


women, 


Octavo, pp. 336, postpaid $2.50 


JENNIE L. WILSON 


1007 Fourth Avenue East 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















Miss Julia C. Lathrop of Chicago, 
chief of the Child’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, as 
the guest of honor at the sixteenth 
annual banquet of the Washington 
College of Law recently, emphasized 
the need of birth registration and 
contrasted the lax system in most of 
the States of this country with 
methods which prevail in European 
countries, asserting that more accur- 
ate registration would result in de- 
crease in infant mortality. At pres- 
ent Miss Lathrop is using the influ- 
ence of her bureau in a campaign to 
bring about the enactment in the va- 
rious States of more stringent laws 
relating to birth registration. 
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THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


Today suffragists in many parts of the country are celebrat 
ing the birthday of Susan B. Anthony. It “Aunt Susan” can 
look back, with what delight she must view the unprecedented 
advance of the cause so dear to her heart! In the seven years 
since she left us, the suffrage movement in the United States has 
made more progress than in the preceding half century. In 
1906, there were only four enfranchised States; today there arc 
nine. Abroad, also, the progress during these seven years has 
been conspicuous. Norway, Victoria and Bosnia have given Par 
liamentary suffrage to women, and there has been a long list o! 
minor victories, both here and in Europe. The whole atmosphere 
is changing, and changing fast. The workers pass from ow 








sight, but always the work goes marching on. A. S. B. 
The big vote for woman suffrage in the lower house of th: 
Pennsylvania Legislature is hailed with pretended joy by promi 


nent antis. After fighting with might and main in the past te 
keep the Legislature from submitting the question, these ladie: 
now say that they want to have it go to the voters, in order that 
it may be killed once for all. In their hearts, however, the) 
fear it will not be killed; and, in any case, the time is past 
when a defeat by popular yote put a wet blanket upon the move 
ment for years after. 

South Dakota defeated equal suffrage two years ago by a 
substantial majority, but the Legislature has just voted to re 
submit it, by a vote of 70 to 30 in the House, and 41 to 2 in the 
Senate. The Capital Journal of Pierre says that whereas before 
it carried the Senate by six votes only, “this time there was a 
grand rush to get aboard the limousine and line up with the 
ladies, and every member appeared anxious to square himsel! 
publicly with the proposition.” 

In Oregon equal suffrage was defeated by 22,000 In 1910, anc 
carried by 4,000 in 1912. Everywhere public opinion in favor of 
equal rights for women is growing, and a defeat at the polls 
only sets the suffragists to work with fresh energy. They come 
up with increased vigor after every fall, like the fabled wrestler 
whose strength was doubled every time he was thrown on the 
breast of his Mother Earth, and who could only be overcome by 
holding him up in the air. To hold the question up is what our 
enemies are trying to do; but that policy cannot last. 

The New York antis, too, pretend that this year they with 
drew their opposition to having the amendment submitted be- 
cause they believe they have now educated the voters to the 
point where they will defeat it. The voters are indeed getting 
educated, but not in that direction. The first time woman suf. 
frage was submitted in Kansas it got only 9,100 votes; the sec. 
ond time it got 95,302; the third time it got 175,276, and carried 
The same process is going on all over the country—faster in 
some States, more slowly in others, but everywhere in the same 
direction. A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND PROPERTY 


Miss Alice Hill Chittenden enumerates a list of legal priv- 
fleges that she predicts women will lose if they get the ballot. 
The first is the right of a married woman to control her own 
property. She seems to think that marrfed women possess this 
as a sort of offset for their lack of the ballot. But for centuries 
married women who had no votes had no control over their own 
property or earnings. They have gained it in the course of the 
woman's rights movement, and it is the wildest folly to fancy 
that with the culmination of that movement in equal suffrage 
their property rights would be taken away from them. Miss 
Chittenden might safely be challenged to point out a single in- 
stance where women have been deprived of property rights in 
consequence of their gaining the franchise. 





A. 8. B. 
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IS “INFLUENCE” LESSENED? 


The committee who are getting up the Pageant Procession 
in Washington, D. C., have invited all the U. 8S. Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the enfranchised States to 
march. The press comments from every part of the country in 
timate that these gentlemen will consent; that, in fact, they will 
not feel able to refuse. How does this square with the anti- 
suffrage doctrine that when women get a vote their indirect in- 
fluence will be reduced to zero? A. 8. B. 





EIGHT ANTI ARGUMENTS 


The New Jersey “Anti” Association puts forth eight reasons 
why a suffrage amendment should not be submitted to the 
voters. 

1. “Equal Suffrage has not benefited the States where it 
exists.” In proof of this, they offer the testimony of one “prom- 
inent Colorado woman,” name not given. On the other side we 
have the testimony of the 516 ministers and editors in the en- 
franchised States, collected by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; the tes- 
timony of a long list of Governors, judges, college presidents 
and other influential men, besides many highly-esteemed women; 
the testimony of resolutions passed almost unanimously by the 
Legislatures of the two States where equal suffrage has pre- 
vailed longest (Wyoming and Colorado); and last but not least, 
the evidence from geography—the fact that equal suffrage has 
spread from the State which first adopted it to eight neighbor- 
ing States 

2. “The supporters of woman suffrage are not philan- 
thropic.” In proof of this, they say that some suffragists have 
pledged themselves to give money to this cause alone, till it is 
carried, and that one New York woman contributed $36,800 for 
suffrage in five months and another $37,750 in the same time. 
Comparatively few suffragists have taken the pledge to give to 
suffrage only, and in doing so these gave no proof of lack of 
philanthropy. Hundreds of people have some pet good object to 
which they give all their spare cash, without criticism. If there 
were in New Jersey two women who cared enough about oppos- 
ing equal suffrage to give $37,000 apiece to the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation, we may be sure that the antis would receive it with 
rapture, and would never hint to them that they ought to have 
given it for charity. All suffragists believe that equal suffrage 
will make the world better, and do away with some of the need 
of charity; and in giving generously to this cause they show 
themselves sincerely philanthropic. Many of the large givers 
for other good objects are suffragists, including Mrs. Russell 
Sage and Helen Gould. 

3. “Suffrage Jeads to violence and irreligion.” Women in 
quest of self-government have never committed a hundredth 
part of the violence committed by men in quest of self-govern- 
ment. Look at the French Revolution, and at scores of revolu- 
tions before and since. 

4. “Equal suffrage does not lead to patriotism or good citi- 
zenship, for it places the good of the individual before the good 
of the whole.” Every suffragist believes that equal suffrage will 
promote the good of the whole; and as a rule the women most 
distinguished for patriotism and good citizenship are to be 
found in the suffrage ranks, from Jane Addams down, 

5. “Equal suffrage would lead to more corruption in poli- 
tics.” Then why do all the elements that thrive on political cor- 
ruption oppose it? 

6. “Man has no inherent rigbt to the franchise. He is given 

4 voice in the government because the government in return 
may demand his life in service.” Then why is not the ballot 
limited to men subject to military service? Men over 45 are ex- 
empt, yet they vote. Ministers at all ages are exempt, yet they 
vote. William I. Bowditch said: “The best fighters, the boys 
vetween 18 and 21, are not permitted to vote; the wisest voters, 
the men over 45, are not required to fight.” The halt, the lame 
ind the blind among men are freely admitted to the ballot box. 
Women are excluded, though they lose their lives in the service 
of their country oftener than men, for they provide the sol- 
diers. Mary Johnston says: “Women do not bear arms, but 
they bear armies. More women have died in giving life since 
the Civil War than fell on both sides in that great struggle.” 
Lucy Stone said: “Some woman risks her life every time a sol- 
dier is born into the world. For years she does picket duty over 
his cradle. Later on she is his quartermaster and prepares his 
rations. And when that boy grows to a man, shall he say to his 
mother, ‘If you want to vote you must first go and kill some- 
body’? It is a coward'’s argument!” 
7. “The enfranchisement of women in New Zealand, Scandi- 
navia, China or any other country has nothing to do with Amer- 
ica. Their women are practically homogeneous (this is quite 
untrue of New Zealand). We must consider our ignorant Ne- 
zroes and immigrants.” The Negro problem would be made no 
zreater, since there are no more colored women than colored 
men, and the immigrant problem would be made less, since 
the vast majority of immigrants are men and boys. 

8. “It would be criminal, at the behest of the minority, to 

force the responsibilities and uncertainties of suffrage upon the 
majority of women.” In New Jersey, as everywhere else, 
most of the women who take any lively interest in this question 
2ither way are in favor. Those who petition may be a minority, 
but those who protest are a much smaller minority. Moreover, 
if the women found equal suffrage a burden, they could at any 
time repeal it. We are often told that whenever the majority 
of women want the ballot they can get it. Certainly whenever 
the majority of women want to get rid of the ballot they can get 
rid of it. As they have never tried to do this in any State 
(though everywhere it was asserted in advance that they did 
not want it), it is clear that whether the majority want it before- 
hand or not, the majority never wish to give it up after they 
have had experience of it. 
If these are the strongest objections that can be brought 
against the submission of the amendment, the legislators can 
well afford to put the question up to the voters and leave it for 
them to decide. A. 8S. B. 


A woman can walk a sick baby for two days and nights at 
a stretch, whereas one hour’s hand-to-hand combat with a teeth- 
ing infant leaves a man a physica] wreck. Yet there are people 
who doubt that the sex that leads the rush on the bargain coun- 
ter, and that does Marathons on the ballroom floor, and that can 
stand up to hear a Wagner opera, has stamina enough to cast a 
ballot!—Dorothy Dix. 
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DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS 

Women have been assured over and over that they are 
“virtually represented” by their fathers, brothers, husbands and 
sons. To be sure, some women have no surviving male rela- 
tives; and the male relatives of others divide their votes among 
different parties. If a woman's husband is a Democrat, her 
father a Republican, her brother a Progressive, and her son a 
Socialist, it becomes a problem which of them represents her at 
the polls. The problem is made yet more complicated if she 
herself happens to be a Prohibitionist. And even if she and 
all the men of her family think alike, the men can cast no 
more votes than they could if she had no existence. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that thoughtful women have come to look 
spon this sort of representation as both inaccurate and inade- 
quate. 

It is instructive to see how dissatisfied many men are grow- 
ing with indirect representation in the choice of U. S. Senators. 
State Legislature after State Legislature is going on record 
(under popular pressure) in favor of choosing Senators by popu. 
lar vote. Yet, in the present method of allowing the Legislature 
to choose them, Men have many advantages over the kind of 
indirect representation allotted to women. Men choose their 
representatives in the Legislature, and can also turn them out 
at the end of their term if they have not given satisfaction. A 
woman does not choose her father, brothers, sons, uncles or 
cousins. She chooses her husband, but for reasons that have 
nothing to do with politics. She cannot recall any of her so- 
called representatives if she is dissatisfied with their political 
course. She has to put up with such representation as they 
may ‘see fit to give her. Often it is not what she would herself 
choose. Witness the permission of child labor, the complicity 
of city governments with gamblers and white-slave traders, etc., 
etc. Yet she is bidden to be content, while men in ever-grow- 
ing numbers are protesting that the representation they them- 
selves now possess in the election of U. 8. Senators is too in- 
direct, and that they will not stand it! Let them amend the 
constitution and give themselves more direct power if they see 
fit; they are on the high road to do it; but meanwhile let them 
consider how much more powerless is the plight of the women. 

A. S. B. 


DENVER’S “JUVENILE CRIME” 


Eastern anti-suffragists are asserting that 25 per cent. of the 
crime in Denver is juvenile crime. This figment was lately re- 
peated by Mrs. Birdsall, of Philadelphia, and she attributed the 
supposed fact to neglect of children by their enfranchised moth- 
ers. In answer to a letter of inquiry, Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
writes to The Woman’s Journal: 

“It is an outrageous libel to say that 25 per cent. of all the 
crime in Denver is juvenile crime. 

“Of course, when so-called crime is properly understood, 
children are really not criminals at all. It is true that in every 
city perhaps 25 per cent. of the difficulties called to the atten- 
tion of the police are among the city’s youth. But the youth are 
not so much responsible as the conditions. I do not think there 
has been a charge of crime—as crime is understood and is tech- 
nically recognized by law—against one-tenth of one per cent. of 
all the children in Denver during the past ten years. 

“IT am enclosing a pamphlet that answers some of the lies 
you have been hearing.” 

Amazing Decrease in Delinquency 

The pamphlet is entitled “The Juvenile Court of Denver.” 
On Page 4, under the heading “Amazing Decrease in Delinquency 
in Denver,” it says: 

“The good work of a Juvenile Court is not necessarily deter- 
mined by the increase or decrease of the numbers of children 
brought there. Numbers may increase in particular years over 
other years. This may mean an epidemic of difficulties for which 
the court is not responsible, but which the court is doing par- 
ticularly good work to discover and eradicate. And there are 
many other considerations. But a general aggregate decrease 
over a period of years is a big testimonial to exceptionally good 
work by the court. ESPECIALLY IS THIS TRUE IN DENVER, 
BECAUSE THE CASES OF DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN ARE HEARD IN NO OTHER COURT EXCEPT 
THE JUVENILE COURT. Justices of the peace and police 
courts, where many such cases were once indiscriminately 
brought, were deprived of such jurisdiction over ten years ago. 

“The first printed report of the Juvenile Court for the period 
from January, 1901, to July, 1902, showed that there were 560 de- 
linquent children in court. The last printed report (1909) shows 
that there were 607 delinquent children in court. In 1912 com- 
plaints were filed against only 419 delinquent children—317 boys 
and 102 girls—out of a school population of 54,000 children. Ten 
years elapsed between these reports. The school population in 
that time more than doubled. In proportion, then, it appears 
from these actual records and reports that juvenile delinquency 
in Denver has decreased nearly 200 per cent. This is in the face 
of the new and added temptations and influences of moving pic- 
ture shows, ete., that were unknown in Denver ten years ago. Yet 
officers will testify that we have no such dangerous gangs now 
as we had them Our last chief of police, Hamilton Armstrong, 
recently made this written statement in denying a contrary state- 
ment falsely attributed to him: 

Statement of Former Chief of Police Armstrong 

“IT never made any statement to Mr. Barry, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, or to any other person that crime among /.ve- 
niles was worse in Denver than in other cities or that it was on 
the increase. I think the conditions here among the children are 
much better than in other cities. They show a wonderful im- 
provement over those existing before the Juvenile Court was es- 
tablishd in Benver.” 

Mr. Armstrong has been sheriff or chief of police for the 
greater part of twelve years of the Juvenile Court. 
On Page 6 of the pamphlet, Denver’s present Chief of Po- 
lice, Mr. Felix O’Neil, says of the drop in the number of delin- 
quent children from 560 to 419: “Since the court started the 
school population has increased from 23,000 to 54,000. The popu- 
lation of Denver has increased over 100,000. These records, 
therefore, show an amazing deerease of delinquency of nearly 200 
per cent., even though during this period there has also been a 
great influx of foreign population that is a big feeder of delin- 
quency.” 














Hnthusiasm for suffrage acts much like a prairie fire, and 
once it starts it sweeps everything before it—Arkansas City 
Traveler, 
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~ REJOICES IN VICTORIES 
The victories for woman suffrage in the Western States of 
America brought joy to noble hearts all over the world, even in 
the depths of Siberia. Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky, now living 
in exile on an island in the Lena River, is a regular reader of 
The Woman’s Journal. On receiving the issue announcing the 
victories, she dispatched a picture postcard, which has just ar- 
rived, after journeying half around the globe. One side bears a 
picture of the creation—the world beginning to take shape out 
of chaos. On the other side Mrs. Breshkovsky has written: 

“Out of a chaos like this, we see rising on high Arizona, 
Kansas, Michigan, Oregon! My greetings and my congratulations 
to The Woman's Journal, which is working so hard and skilfully 
for the progress of a great and beautiful cause!....The letters 
of Mrs. Catt from China are my delight.” 

Mrs. Breshkovsky receives a great many magazines and 
papers, but she says she reads The Woman’s Journal first of all 
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NEVADA, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA 


Three New Campaign States and More to Follow 
Whose 


of The Woman's Journal. 


the legislators. 











Offer Golden Opportunity to Those 
Want Their Money to Do Double Duty 





The past few weeks have brought us many orders for 
Journals to be sent to legislators in various States where the 
suffrage amendment had a fair chance of passing. Thousands 
ot suffragists get their facts, their courage and inspiration, 
their ammunition for winning equal suffrage, from the columns 
It is, therefore, natural that they 
should order a “legislative subscription” when they think they 
are on the point of converting a whole Legislature. 
sco, and the frequent appearance of the dove of victory on our 
front page is the result. 
There is abundant testimony that the plan works well with 
But, of course, the battle has only begun when 
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Many do 


HONORS ENOUGH FOR ALL 


The following letter speaks for itself: 


Editor Woman's Journal: 





Nelson, Arizona, January 31, 1913. 


the women the vote. We therefore make bold to say that every 


from the present time until election day, when the vote is 
taken, 


a bill has passed the legislators and is submitted to “the 
people.” “The people” must be converted before they will give 


man in every campaign State should have The Woman’s Journal 


WHAT IS CITIZENSHIP? 


Qualifications for Voting and Outline of Duties of Amer- 
ican Citizens—How to Begin—The Second of a Se- 
ries on Civic Education for Women 








Broadly speaking, a citizen is one who owes allegiance to a 
government and is entitled to protection from it. Citizens are 
of two kinds, native born and foreign born. The native born 
citizen may become a voter on reaching the age of twenty-one. 
A foreigner may become a voter if he is twenty-one years of age 
and naturalized. 

Before one can vote one must register. Qualifications for 
registering differ in some States, but in most of them one must 
have lived one vear in the State, ninety days in the county, and 
thirty days in ithe same ward or precinct or district. 

The exact manner of registering differs in different States, 
but in general one must go to the city hall or place appointed by 
the election officials at an appointed time and write one’s name, 
age, and home address, and read a paragraph from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to prove that one can read and write, 
if the State has an educational qualification for suffrage. One 
must also tell how long one has lived in the ward or precinct or 
district. 

So much for the preliminaries to voting. When election day 






































I have just read in The Journal of December 14 a very in- 
teresting account of the suffrage campaign in Kansas, in which 
Mrs. Lucey B, Johnston lays claim to the seventh star, on the 
sround that Oregon and Arizona were voting two hours after 
Kansas had closed her polls. She also states that the report of 
the victory went to Suffrage Headquarters and to The Woman’s 
Journal before any of the other States. She also claims the 
largest majority for Kansas. 

I shall have to correct at least two of the statements, Dr. 
Shaw wrote me a few days after election that my telegram an- 
nouncing the Arizona victory was the first received at National 
Headquarters, and, as I sent a telegram to The Woman’s Journal 
ut the same time, I think I am safe in saying that mine was the 
tirst received there, and I think it was so stated in the Journal. 

As to the majority by which the two States carried, Kansas 
cast 334,473 votes for and against the amendment and only 
gave 16,079 majority, while she failed to carry 31 of her counties, 
almost one third of the total number. In Arizona we carried 
every county in the State, and the whole State by a majority of 
more than two to one. It is true that the total vote cast on the 
amendment in our State was only 19,644, but of this number we 
received a majority of 7240, almost half of Kansas’s majority, al- 
though she outvoted us about 17 times. 

It is impossible to say at this time how many women were 
enfranchised at this last election, because of the educational 
qualification, which disfranchises a large number of Mexican 
women, but we can claim at least 50,000 women who may vote 
if they wish. Our campaign cost less than $2,200, which is a tri- 
fle less than four cents per capita. For this last item I will not 
contend, because I am not positive as to the female population of 
our State and have not the figures at hand; but I do claim that 
Arizona is entitled to the seventh star, because she is first in al- 
phabetical order, she sent in her returns first, and gave the 
largest percentage of her vote for suffrage that has ever been 
given by any State, unless it be Washington. 

Frances Willard Munds, 
Chairman Arizona Suffrage Central Committee. 





It is unprecedented and delightful to have so many States 
gain a victory on the same day that there can be any chance for 
them to pull caps among themselves as to which won out the 
first. 

The State which closed her polls earliest must no doubt 
count as the seventh, in point of time; but in this triple victory 
ihere is glory and happiness enough for all. Kansas got the big- 
vest actual majority, Arizona the biggest proportional majority, 
with the fine distinction in addition of carrying all her counties; 
while Oregon came up smiling and victorious after a longer 
series of defeats than any other State has yet experienced on pop- 
ular vote. 

In equity, the seventh State to carry was probably the State 
that got defrauded of her victory. Michigan Mes farther east 
than Kansas, and therefore probably closed her polls sooner; 
and we all believe that when she closed them the amendment 
had a majority. 

If this addition of triplets to the suffrage family leads to so 
much discussion, what a comparing of clocks there will be when 
the States begin to come in six and eight atatime! A. 5S. B. 





VENTILATION AND VOTES 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt used a novel illustration in her 
address at the recent great suffrage ball in New York. She said: 
“Tonight, after you have danced a long time, if you suddenly 
discover that the air is not good, and some people complain 
about it, and you wonder whether it is wise to have the windows 
opened, are you going to say, ‘Let us now take a vote and see 
Whether we shall have ventilation or not, but of course all the 
women will keep still.” You wouldn’t be so discourteous and 


Nevada, South Dakota and Montana, 
its destination we expect to have more. 

good in North Dakota, Michigan and Texas, 
these fine big States at the next election we must bestir our- 
selves. We must each ask, “What can I do?” and do it. Now, 
of course, not every one can go to Montana or Nevada or South 
Dakota to do campaign work. But who is there who cannot 
send at least one Journal to one of these States until next 


We know that legislators often admit that they do not know 
the merits of the question and ask for literature. 
that thousands of men want to be fair about giving us the vote, 
and, while they may admit a prejudice, they are open to reason 
and really want to know what there is to be said in favor of 
giving women the vote. 
The Journal makes a business of publishing the favorable 
action by Legislatures in all States; it makes a business of tell- 
ing how prominent men in all walks of life favor equal suf- 
frage. This makes wholesome reading for wavering legislators. 
If it is good for legislators, why isn't it just the thing for voters? 
Many believe it is and are consequently working hard to put 
The Journal into the home of every voter in their respective 
States. 


We know 


We have three new campaign States already. 


election? 
The Journal should go to libraries, editors, high schools and 
colleges, to all kinds of reading rooms. 
individuals and make as may votes for us as possible. We 
offer The Journal at campaign rates to these States from now 
until election day. Any sum from five cents up will be gratefully 
received and will do double duty. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 





They are 
Before this paper reaches 
The chances seem 

If we are to win 


It should reach as many 


comes, one goes to the voting place (often in a town hall or 
schoolhouse). After one gives name and address and they are 
checked up on the voting list, a printed sheet with names of 
candidates on it is given to the voter. Usually one must take it 
into a little booth and put a cross beside the names of the can- 
didates whom one wants to help elect. One does not write one's 
name on the ballot but simply the cross to indicate one’s choice 
of candidates. On coming out of the booth one drops the ballot 
with the cross on it into the ballot box which is in charge of the 
election officials. 

Of course, the whole purpose of voting is for registering an 
opinion. In preparing to vote one must, therefore, form an tn- 
telligent and conscientious opinion as to which candidates are 
likely to be the most honest and efficient public servants. 

Such in brief are the qualifications and preparations for cast- 
ing a vote. Choosing between candidates to administer the gov- 
ernment in the interests of all and for the common welfare is 
important work, but in no way so difficult as some people would 
have us think. It is not so difficult, for instance, to cast a vote 
registering one’s opinion once a year as it is to bring up a child 
or to cook three good meals every day. Yet in only nine States 
in this Union are women allowed to vote. They may be 21 years 
of age; they may be able to read and write; they may he native 
born or naturalized; they may have lived all their lives in one 
place; they may be intelligent and conscientious and well in- 
formed regarding candidates and matters of government. But 
just because they were born women and not men, they are not 
allowed to vote. They must obey the laws but not make or 
change them; they must be governed but not choose their gov- 
ernors. They are denied the liberty, the self-government which 
is the very essence of democracy. 

The only other adult persons in the Union who are denied 











WANTED: URGENT 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week, She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
more. Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 


the right of self-government are those who have proved that they 
are unfit to care for themselves and others. They are the idiots, 
the insane, the criminal. By being deprived of the rights of cit- 
izenship, women are politically in the class with the unfit. It is 
an unfair position; it is an unintentional insult, but an insult 
all the same. What we ask is that the men and women of the 
nation recognize this and ask that the stigma be removed. 
Agnes E. Ryan. 














A FREE TRIP TO BUDAPEST 








have been offered to a guest of Montclair. 
opinion of suffrage the chairman might have had personally, he 
had no right so to treat a guest. 
his belated apology scarcely atoned for his lack of good man- 
ners.” 


perfect tact, the fine courtesy, of an experienced woman of the 
world when she turned aside so gracefully: the discourtesy and 
uncalled for interference of the chairman the other night, and 
she had the full sympathy of every one in the vast audience. She 
showed tact also in the brevity with which she answered the 
questions given her, and in the fine reserve which prompted her 
from noticing the strictures of her opponent. She upheld the 
honor of her sex with distinction; nor did she in one instance 
make any slighting remarks in regard to the men. She showed 
she honored and respected them, and believed in their chivalry. 


“Every one felt sorry indeed that any discourtesy should 
Surely, whatever 


We all blushed for him, and 





There is such a lack of solid argument on the side of the 


antis, that, in dearth of matter, they grasp at every chance to 
divert the discussion to the question of manners. 
have made much of an anonymous newspaper report that at the 
close of the Montclair meeting, some unknown woman shook 
her fist at Mrs. A. J. George, and called her a disgrace to 
her sex. 
nearly so bad as the action of the anti-suffragists in Harlem, 
N. Y., who knocked down and kicked a suffrage speaker; 


Lately they 


If this had happened, it would not have been 


or of 


intolerant; but that is exactly what you permit the city of New 
York to do when the vote is taken upon questions which con- 
cern the women of this city quite as much as they concerr the 


men,” 


those anti-suffragists in Wall street who dropped from windows 
wet sponges, rolls of ticker tape, paper bags of water and similar 
convincing arguments on the heads of Mrs. Blatch and other 
women who were peaceably addressing a street meeting. But 
all our readers will be glad to know that the alleged Montclair 


A free trip to Budapest to attend the International Suffrage 
Congress in June is offered by The Woman's Journal to the man 
or woman who will send us the largest number of new yearly 
subscriptions between February 1 and May 15, 1913. Kach sub- 
scription must be paid in advance at $1.00 per year, and renewals 
will not count. No person will be sent who has sent us less than 
200 new yearly subscriptions paid in advance at $1.00 each 
between the dates specified. If there should be a tie, the person 
whose list of subscribers reaches us first will be chosen. Every 
persom.who sends us 200 or more subscribers in this contest, 
but doesnot win the free trip, will be compensated at the rate 
of $hf-for-every two hundred subscribers. (No commissions will 
be allowed on less than 200 subscriptions in this contest.) The 
trip includes first-class passage from the sailing point to Buda 
pest and back, and five days’ hotel accommodations in Budapest. 
The conditions of the offer ought to be easy for workers in all 
States that expect to be campaign States in 1914 and 1915. 

A B. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNAL PARTY 


The International Suffrage Alliance meets in Budapest on 
June 15. Have you decided to go? If you have, would you not 
like to join The Woman’s Journal party? The Journal will plan 
and conduct a tour from Boston or New York if 20 or more per: 
sons will engage passage in the party. The advantages of such 
a party are that all baggage transfers, hotel accommodations. 
train and steamboat connections and other details will be in the 
hands of a responsible person, and you will not have to attend 
to anything but boarding the ocean liner on time. ff you want 
to join this party, send us your names at once. Names cannot 
be received later than February 22. The cost of the tour will be 
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incident is a pure myth. Mrs. Arthur Hunter, 124 Lloyd road, 


PRAISE FOR FOLA LA FOLLETTE| Montclair, who was present throughout, informs us that the story 





is wholly without foundation. The only discourtesy shown was 


ye West (who, we are told, is an anti) writes to the|to Miss La Follette. The chairman (an anti) repeatedly allowed 
New York Sun of Jan. 24, expressing regret for the discourtesy| Mrs. George, in answering questions, to branch off from her an- 


shown to Fola La Follette at the recent meeting in Montclair,|Swer and reply to things Miss La Follette had said; 


but he 


N J., where she and Mrs. A. J. George appeared on the same| stopped Miss La Follette without ceremony when she tried to 


biatform, The letter says, in part: 


correct an egregious misstatement made by Mrs. George about 


“The grace, the high breeding, the beautiful voice and the Wisconsin. A number of the antis were so distressed by the un- 
kind courtesy shown by Miss La Follette the other night must] fairness shown that after the meeting they expressed their re- 


have appealed to all who had the good fortune to héar Her in Club| grets:to Miss La Follette. 


Hall, Montclair. 
“A thoroughly womanly woman—that’s what she is; and it is 


A. S. B. 





The Declaration of Independence was not framed for Jew 


“women like her and Mrs. Philip Snowden who prove that intel-| or Gentile, male or female-—Anna H. Shaw. 


lectual grasp, regard for high civic ideals, even belief in equal 
freedom for women, are far from having the delétettons effect 


Which some critics and pessimists are fond of holding up as a| farce. 
munity exists. 


Warning, 





Medical inspection of houses of ill fame is a dangerous 


It seems to give a guarantee of Immunity when no 1Im- 
Such inspection can detect superficial symp- 


reasonable. Write for information. 


THE SIXTEENTH 





AMENDMENT 


The United States Constitution is very hard to amend 
Nevertheless, an amendment has just been carried, the first in 
43 years—an amendment to make it possible to impose an in- 
come tax. This is the Sixteenth Amendment. To Susan B. 
Anthony and the suffragists of her generation, “the Sixteenth 
Amendment” always meant an amendment forbidding disfran- 
chisement on account of sex. For many years they earnestly 
advocated this. It is now settled that the woman suffrage 
amendment cannot be the sixteenth; but the passage of any 
amendment is hopeful. It shows that the thing really can he 
done. And in view of the rate at which one State after another 
is adopting equal suffrage, the time is clearly coming when 
three-fourths of the State Legislatures will be ready to ratify a 
Federal Amendment. Let us all work to the end that our re- 





“The womanliness of Miss La Follette is itself ene of the} tums only, and to trust to it is to license the destruction of new, spective States may be among the advance guard, not among 





Strongest arguments in favor of her cause. 


She showed the] victims.—Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


the stragglers at the rear! A. 8. B. 
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MICHIGAN CLOCK 
JUMPS AHEAD 


Hearing Advanced Without In- 
forming Suffragists Who Ar- 
rive Just in Time 








The board of the Michigan Equal 
Suffrage Association, and a number 
of their principal supporters, as- 
sembled at Lansing on Jan. 28, antic- 
ipating a hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Amendments, writes Mrs. Jen- 
nie C. Law Hardy, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, but Represen- 
tative Flower, who is fathering our 
bill, did not consider it necessary for 
us to appear before the committtee, 
and although the chairman of the 
committee was known to be opposed 
to suffrage, and had distinctly stated 
that he would vote against it in the 
Legislature, the bill was reported on 
favorably by a unanimous vote. 

In the meantime, Miss Minnie Bron- 
son, who had come into the State to 
organize an anti-suffrage association, 
asked for a hearing. We claimed the 
same, consequently 8 P. M. on Feb. 5 
was set apart, each side to have one 
hour. 

Ask Representatives 

We immediately sent out letters to 
all State organizations that had en- 
dorsed us, asking them to send rep- 
resentatives to speak for the amend- 


ment. The response was prompt, and 
the letters enthusiastic. Not one 
failed us. The heads of these asso- 
ciations promised either to come 


themselves or to send some one. 

On Feb. 5 trains coming from all 
over the State carried men and wom- 
en bound for Lansing, in the suffrage 
cause. One special car from Detroit 
contained the antis. 

Hearing Set Ahead | 

I arrived in the capital at 4.30, and | 
received an urgent message from our) 
State president, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, 
requiring my immediate presence at | 
the House of Representatives. A suf- 
fragist whom I had met on the road | 
had been informed a few minutes be-| 
fore that Miss Bronson had requested | 
to have the hearing set forward to 4| 
P. M., but I had not been alarmed} 
about it, although the chairman, Mr. 
Ashley, was our opponent. But now | 
I hurried into the House. A lady wes 
on the platform speaking. At the | 
front about 30 women were sitting, 
but I searched in vain for a familiar | 
face, when in a far corner I espied | 
Mrs. James Blair, our new auditor, 
and chairman of the organization com- 
mittee, beckoning to me. 

A number of Lansing women were} 











{ 


present, having heard what was going | like to know why these women are|his parliament six months before his 


on, but of the State representatives | 
there was a woeful scarcity. Mrs. | 
Arthur and Miss Ida Chittenden, the) 
manager of the Grange suffrage work, 
had been the first to arrive, and the 


twenty minutes they spent there| 


alone, not knowing if the other suf-| here recently it was on the invitation | observed Miss Bronson 


fragists would get there before every: | 
thing was over, must have been 
harder to bear than anything else in 
the whole campaign. Dr. Mary 
Stevens and Mrs. Calkins, president 
of the W. C. T. U., had arrived only 
a few minutes before I did. 

It was true, the hearing had been 
set forward four hours, and by some 
unknown coincidence neither Mrs. Ar- 
thur, the president, nor the chairman 
of the _ legislative committee, knew 
anything about it. 

We held a_ hurried consultation 
while Miss Bronson was talking, and 
succeeded in securing members of our 
friendly organizations to represent 
the others, who were at that very 
minute somewhere on the ‘road, hur- 
rying to our support. 








Miss Bronson Exceeds Time 

Miss Bronson spoke on and on, in- 
cidentally attacking Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, and as the hands of the clock 
began to move towards 5.30 we feared 
no time at all would be left for us. 
Mr. Ashley, who presided, never even 
indicated to Miss Bronson that she 
was exceeding her time, until she 
stopped of her own accord. He also 
refused to extend the time so that we 
might have our hour. 
could have postponed our hearing un- 
til the 


audience. 
Mrs. Arthur Makes Plea 


We had about 25 minutes left. Mrs. 
organiza- 
tlons that had endorsed us, the Mich- 
the Gleaners, the 


Arthur read a list of the 


igan State Grange, 
Farmers’ Clubs, 
Maccabees, the W. C. T. U., 





gan State Federation of Women’s 


C,. F. 


It is true we 


evening, but we would not 
have been sure of having the same 


the Ladies of the 
the Michi- 





Clubs, the College Woman's Organiza- 
tions, the Men’s League for Equal 
Suffrage, the State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, the Michigan Women’s Press 
Association, and continued: “This is 
the first time a woman's voice has 
been heard in the Michigan Legisla- 
ture, speaking against liberty, but I 
am glad that she is not a Michigan 
woman.” 


Mrs. Hardy, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, said: “We are 
Michigan women, representing Michi- 
gan organizations, pleading to a 
Michigan Legislature for our rights. 
We are endorsed by 85,000 Gleaners, 
45,000 Grangers, 25,000 Farmers’ Club 
members and all the other powerful 
organizations. If there are Michigan 
women who do not want the ballot, 
why do they not come and say so 
themselves? I would like to know the 
name of one organization that has en- 
dorsed the anti-suffragists.” 

Miss Chittenden, the manager of 
the Grange suffrage work, and also a 
member of the legislative committee, 


emphasized the fact that the Grange 


had always stood for equality between 
the sexes, and that they were pledged 
to support the suffrage movement. 

Mrs. Calkins, president of the W. 
U., spoke of the work Frances 
Willard had done for suffrage, quoted 


some of her words, and promised her 
¢wr. unqualified support. 


Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens spoke 
for the College Women’s Organiza- 
tions, and gave an account of the 


early history of co-education in Mich- 


igan. 
Judge Parsons, of Lansing, spoke 
for the Men’s League for Equal Suf- 


frage. 

Mrs. Jas. Blair had beén pressed /n- 
to service to represent the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, but as Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane entered at 
| this juncture, she retired in her favor. 
| Mrs. Crane set forth the position of 
that organization in her usual clear 
and forcible style. 

Our time was so short 
was no room for the Hon. 
Bride, president of the Farmers’ 
Clubs, who, however, will speak for 
the amendment on the floor of the 
House, 


that there 
Jas. N. Me- 


Koehler Interrupts 
The whole way in which the hear- 
ing was conducted was calculated to 
lead uninformed spectators to think 
that we were merely there on suffer- 


; ance, and had no right to a hearing. 
Representative Koehler, a strong anti, 


interrupted one of our speakers with 
the remark to Mr. Ashley: “I would 


butting in and breaking up this meet- 
ing. They have had their hearing.” 

Representative Flowers jumped to 
his feet and cried: “I will answer 
that question. The suffragists have 
had no hearing. When they’ were 


of the Lieutenant yovernor, as 
guests. This is a joint hearing, and 
each side was to have an hour, How 
long did the lady on the other side 
speak?” As one man, the whole room- 
ful of people turned to look at the 
clock, and amidst general laughter, 
several persons called out: “One hour 
and a half.” 


Legislature Seems Favorable 

We were at a great disadvantage 
during the whole hearing. To Miss 
Bronson’s prepared speech and copi- 
ous notes, we had to oppose women 
who had not come there with the idea 
of speaking at all. Beside her stylish 
dress we had to place women who /1ad 
not even had 


And yet, as the Detroit papers said, 
the temper of the Legislature was 


with the suffragists, and 


ifying applause. Miss Bronson’s very 


us time to reorganize our forces. 


predicament. 


from 


our board members 


cultural College and 60 girls, 
sincerely hope they all realize that ! 














time to wash their 
hands after prolonged train journeys. 


their im- 
promptu speeches received much grat- 


unfairness in taking three-quarters of 
the time allotted helped us, for it guve 


I wish here to thank many of the 
legislators for their kindness to us, 
and their sympathy with us in our 
The gentlemen of the 
last Legislature treated us spiendidly. 
Many of them are still there, and we 
trust that they will stand again by us. 

The evening trains brought men | °f 
and women from all over the State, 
Grand 
Rapids, the Dean of the Department | 'S¢- 
of Economics at the Michigan Agri- 
and I 


was not our fault that they were not 
notified of the change in the hearing. 
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| MINNIE BRONSON 
LOSES TEMPER 


New York Anti Learns a Few 
Facts Regarding New Zealand 
in Detroit 








An exciting situation arose in De- 
troit on the evening of February 7, 
when Miss Minnie Bronson, the anti- 
suffragist, who was brought from 
New York to speak, lost her temper. 
Miss Bronson, in the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Hall, had just cited New Zea- 
land as an example of what happens 
in countries blighted by woman suf- 
frage. What followed is told by the 
Detroit Journal: 





“The debt of the country is $400,- 
000,000," Miss Bronson said, “and vir- 
tually all they can show for it is 200 
miles of railway. Its resources are be- 
ing rapidly exhausted. 
tion whether the country, which has 
only a million people, can long stand 
s.” 
Mrs. Hardy Asks Question 

A small figure in a gray squirrel 
coat and the light of battle in its eye 
stood up in the centre of the hall. It 


student of social questions in many 
climes. She has been in New Zealand 
five times, and knows it backward and 
forward. She had sat 
informing those around her that the 
speaker was misrepresenting facts. 
She had crossed swords in the Lan- 


at sight of her the latter’s face took 
on a hard and combative look. 


are making a speech,” she snapped. 


It is @ que8-| hands and 


ments prevented Mrs. 
speaking. 


she replied. 
a half out of two hours allotted in 
the hearing at Lansing, and surely 
you can’t object to my asking a ques- 
was Mrs. Hardy, traveler, linguist and t 


fragists.) 


impatiently,| son hastily stepped forward. 
derstand there is a gentleman who 
wishes to ask a question about Cali- 


fornia,” 
sing hearing with Miss Bronson, and t 





Miss Bronson glared down at--her; qestion was put. 
“This discus- 


persistent questioner. 
sion has nothing to do with woman 
suffrage,” she cried angrily. 
Results of Suffrage Good 
Unruffiled, Mrs. Hardy went on, 
while the sufiragists present leaned 
back in their chairs and enjoyed the 
scene. , 


“The Commonwealth Parliament of 
Australia,” said the suffragist, “sent a 
message to Premier Asquith, stating 
that none of the evils that had been 
predicted from suffrage had come to 
pass, but much good that had never 
been foreseen. Didn’t the first pre- 
mier of New Zealand, the father of 
the new constitution, which has been 
called the high-water mark of democ- 
racy—” 

Loses Temper 
Miss Bronson lost her temper. “You 
Then the claque got busy with 
feet and for a few mo- 
Hardy from 


“No, I am asking you a question,” 
“You took an hour and 


ion here?” (Applause from the suf- 


California to the Rescue 
Before it had subsided Miss Bron- 
“T un- 


she said, looking appealingly 
oward the front seats. 





Her trip from—the 
arid wilds of New Zealand to the sun- 
kissed orange groves of the Pacific 
Coast could not have been exceeded 
in speed by the Arabian Nights’ magic 
carpet. 


MONTANA BEGINS 
STATE CAMPAIGN 


Active Work Reported from 
Counties—Miss Jeannette Ran- 
kin State Chairman 








At the recent conference of Mon- 
tana suffragists, held in Helena, ac- 
tive work was reported from Missoula, 
Lewis and Clark, Musselshell County, 
Butte and Bozeman. According to the 
Montana Record “The women of Deer 
Lodge have taken that place by storm, 
captured it, and are now extending 
their field of operations to Racetrack, 
Garrison, Avon and Ovando. Garrison 
is said to be solid for suffrage.” 
Officers for the coming campaign 
were chosen as follows: 


State chairman, Miss Jeannette 
Rankin, Missoula; assistant State 
chairman, Mrs. Gilmore, Glendive; 
second assistant State chairman, 


Mrs. Louis P. Sanders, Butte; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harvey Colt, Big Timber; 


treasurer, Mrs. Wilbur B. Smith, 
Helena; State finance chairman, Mrs. 
Wallace Perham, Glendive; State 


literature chairman, Mrs. Harry Poin- 
dexter, Dillon; State press chairman, 
Miss Ida Auerbach, Helena. 

A special vote of thanks for their 
work was passed to the Misses Jean- 





Her relief was apparent when the 


nette and Grace Rankin. 





“Isn't it a fact,” said Mrs. Hardy, 
enunciating every word so distinctly 
as to be heard in every corner of the 
big room, over which tense silence 
suddenly fell, “that in New Zealand 
the government owns not only the 
railroads but a sixth of the land, the 
postoffice, the banks, coal lands and 
all publie utilities, and that if a frac- 
tion of the public utilities were sold 
the public debt of New Zealand would 
be paid? If the United States took 
over the railroads of the country, 
what would be the debt of the Inited 
States?” 

“While a great deal of the land does 
belong to the government, that land 
has been purchased from the original 


( The Organ of the National Union 


READ “THE COMMON CAUSE” 


Which works by constitutional and law-abiding methods only 


President —MRS. HENRY FA WCETT, LL. D. 


of Women’s Suffrage Societies. ) 





Keep yourself in touch with all 
men’s Suffrage Movement in 


TANT Suffrage Paper. 


‘Great Britain by becoming a 
subscriber to THE COMMON CAUSE, the great NON-MILI- 


questions concerning the Wo- 








3 months, 2/3 


Postal Subscription Rates Abroad 
6 months, 4/4 


12 months, 8/8 





holders and handed back to them. Is 





it not so?” said Miss Bronson, her 
eyes flashing. She skillfully diverted 
the discussion into one of high taxa- 
tion. 

No Paupers in New Zealand 
“Isn’t it a fact,” continued Mrs. 
Hardy, “that Premier Seddon said to 


death: ‘There is today not a pauper 
in New Zealand,’ and there was not a 
man who could contradict him?” 
“In a land like New Zealand, with 
only a million people, it would be 
curious if there were many paupers,” 
with forced 
nonchalance. 
Mrs. Hardy Applauded 

“Why was New Zealand in the 
depth of poverty in 1890? Why did 
Great Britain refuse to lend money to 
New Zealand? Because they said the 
security was not good. Why are New 
Zealand loans doubly subscribed now- 
adays?” went on Mrs. Hardy, and an 
outburst of applause from the - suf- 
fragists present encouraged her. 
Miss Bronson again evaded the is- 
sue by quoting Goldwin Smith to the 
effect that a New Zealander refused 
to pay taxes, knowing the government 
could not take his land in payment. 

“That is not so,” replied Mrs. 
Hardy. “The land returns to the gov- 
ernment if a man does not pay taxes 
for a year. Don’t you know that two- 
thirds of the income of New Zealand 
comes from the custom duties and not 
from the land?” 

Miss Bronson Again Evades 

“As I understand, 
not belong to him a man does not 
have to pay his taxes,” replied Miss 
Bronson, evasively. 

“One-sixth of the land is owned by 
the government and five-sixths by pri- 
vate owners, and is it not a fact 
that—” 

Mrs. Hardy’s question was cut short 
by Miss Bronson, who, with a show 
pique, asked: “How much land 
can a man own in New Zealand?” 

“As much as he can cultivate and 
New Zealand only taxes unim- 
proved values. Improvements are ex- 
empted from taxes.” 
t| Applause from Mrs. Hardy’s friends 
again showed their belief that the 


if the land does , 
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Every Woman 
Should send for a Specimen Copy of 


THE VOTE 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
(The Organ of the Women’s Freedom League) 
Edited By Mrs. DESPARD, President of the League 


ALL THE LATEST SUFFRAGE NEWS. Special International 
Column. Subscription: 6s. 64. per annum ; 3s, 3d. for six months. 
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The Banner i" New Device 


Woman’s Place in Nature, 
in Civilization, and in 
Government 


By WILLIAM W. HICKS 


Price, $1.50 Net 


THE SANCTUARY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
43 West Newton Street 
Boston, Mass. 














RENAISSANCE HAIR TONIC 


Prepared chiefly from imported herbs 
from the mountains of Switzerland. 

Endorsed by prominent physicians. 

Gives the hair a beautiful lustre. 

Prevents loss of hair. 

Greatly promotes the growth of hair 
and removes dandruff. 


RENAISSANCE FRENCH FACE CREAM 
ROSE AND LILY ODOR 
An exquisite flesh food, with fine 
healing quality, for sunburns, ete. It 
doesn’t grow hair. 


RENAISSANCE SAM-BUKO 
(OINTMENT) 

One of the best remedies for rheuma- 
tism, backache and neuralgia. 

All RENAISSANCE goods guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act. 

A trial bottle and jar will conviace 
you of the sterling merits of RENAIS- 
SANCE BRAND. 

For sale at all high-class stores or 
direct. Agents wanted. 


RENAISSANCE TONIC CO. 
(MARGRITH BAUMANN) 
502 WEST 141ST ST. - NEW YORK 








anti speaker was in a corner. 





STERLING 50 Vacuum Cleaner 


“Let Kiddy do the cleaning, she 
will think it’s play.” 
Tw? Works like a carpet sweeper. 
Meet) We have three machines: one all 
y| mahoganized wood; two all metal, 
nickel plated, decorated in gold. 
All machines continuous pecans. 
three bellows; front height 4 
ches; weight 11 pounds. K 2s 
am factured under the Kinney Patent, 
“every machine guaranteed the best 
or P money refunded. Retail price 
$9.50 to $12.50. Write for catalogue. 
Salesmen wanted. 
THE STERLING VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
Sole Distributors. Sebring, Ohio. 








To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, am 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal." If brow have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimgs ComMPanY 
taa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 














THAT’S WHAT YOU NEED 


For repairing China, Glassware, 
Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting and Tipping Billiard 
Cues. Also Leather and Rubber Cem- 
ent. Any one of ~~ kinds le per 
bottle. From wer ides ealer. 

We = pack fiton Profit-Suaring 
Coupons with our goods. Ask your 
dealer. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING co. 


New York City. 
A. MAJOR, President. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The N. A. W. S. A. will hold a great 
mass meeting at Carnegie Hall, Nev 
York, on Feb. 17, to raise money for 


the cause. There will be addresses 
by all the members of the Official 
Board, and also by Mrs. Catt and Mrs 
La Follette. It will be the last 
chance to hear Jane Addams for 
months, as she sails next day for 
Europe, to be gone till after the Inter- 
national Suffrage Congress to be held 
in June at Budapest. There will be 
a suffrage play presented in a moving 
picture show, a suffrage map, illum- 
inated progressively, and other power- 
ful attractions. 





All Massachusetts suffragists should 
plan to atend Henri Lavedan’s play, 
“Catherine,” which will be given at 
the Hollis Street Theatre next Mon- 
day at 2 P. M. for the benefit of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. All the $2 
tickets are sold, but seats ranging 
from $1.50 to 50 cents are still to be 
had. It will be a delightful enter- 
tainment. 





The birthdays of Miss Anthony 
and Rey. Anna H. Shaw, which come 
on successive days, will be celebrated 
together this afternoon at the Head- 
quarters of the New York State W. S. 
A., 180 Madison avenue. Mrs. Catt, 
Miss Shaw, Mrs. Ida H. Harper and 
others will speak; there will be a re- 
ception and tea; and Mrs. Harper will 
unveil Adelaide Johnson’s bust of 
Miss Anthony. 





During the season Chicago has had 
suffrage concerts, lectures, theatre 
parties, teas and book reviews. But 
the “Suffrage Banquet,” planned for 
Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, by 
the Chicago Political Equality League 
will surpass anything of like charac- 
ter vet given. The President, Mrs. 
James E. Taylor, and her entertain- 
ment commitee are making every ef- 
fort to have this second annual ban- 
quet a magnificent success. It will 
be held in the Florentine room of the 
Congress Hotel. Women prominent 
in the League, the Chicago Women’s 
Club and other clubs will be hostesses 
at numerous tables, Prominent speak- 
ers will contribute toward making 
the evening a memorable event. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
TO RECONSIDER 


Suffragists Up in Arms, 
Prospects Seem Good 
Bill Wil! Yet Pass 


the vote on the woman 
suffrage amendment in the North 
Dakota Senate stood 25 ayes to 28 
nays, the measure failed to receive a 
constitutional majority. It has been 
reconsidered, however, and referred to 
the committee on elections. 
Meanwhile, the suffragists of the 
State are up in arms over the failure 
to secure the necessary majority, es- 
pecially since the Legislature of South 
Dakota voted so overwhelmingly in 
favor of submission. The Votes for 
Women League of Fargo met for 
action in the Mayor’s office recently, 
and determined to write to each legis- 
lator, setting forth the justice of the 
bill. The pastors of the State were 
asked to speak on woman suffrage in 





and 
That 


Although 


The Masaschusetts W. S. A. will 
give its weekly At Home on Sunday, 
February 16, at Headquarters, 585 
Boylston street, with the Cambridge 
Political Equality Association as 
hostess. Everyone is invited. After 
th successful meeting of last Sunday, 
there should be a good attendance. 





A large mass meeting at Tremont 
Temple will be held by the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 20, to demand a legal and con- 
stitutional referendum, and to protest 
against a straw vote. Speakers 
from the various political parties will 
be there. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Inez Milholland, and others will speak. 
Seats on the floor will be sold at 25 
cents and the galleries will be free. 
Everyone is urged to come and hear 
these noted speakers. 





The Boston E. S. A. for G. G. will 
give its second luneheon and confer- 
ence on bills before the Legislature at 
the Twentieth Century Club, February 
20, at 1 P. M. The subject will be 
“Legislation Affecting the Industrial 
Ccndition of Women and Children.” 
Mrs. Clara Cahill Park, Mrs. C. C. 
Carstens, and Mr. David Snedden will 
speak. 





At the Tea given by the Women’s 
Political Union tomorrow at 46 E. 
29th street, New York, from 4 to 6, 
Miss Ruth Dellington will be hostess 
and Miss Lydia Field Emmet will 
speak. Everyone is invited. 





A suffrage mass meeting will be 
held by the Newark E. S. L., Newark, 
N. J., February 16 at 3 P. M., at Proc- 
tor’s Theatre. Rey. Anna H. Shaw, 
Rev. Henry R. Rose, Dr. Addison B, 
Poland, and Judge Sweeney will speak, 
Mrs. Clara Laddey will give a short 
talk in German. 





At the Political Equality Association 
Headquarters, 15 E. 41st street, New 
York, on February 17, at 8 P. M., Mrs. 
Effie lL. D. McAfee will speak in Scan- 
dinavian costume on “Progressive 
Scandinavia.” 

At the tea given by the Equal Fran- 
chise Society, 8 E. 37th street, New 
York, on February 19, 4 to 6 P. M., Mr. 


the churches on Feb. 2. There was 
general satisfaction over the reconsid 
eration of the measure, and the pros- 
pects seem still encouraging. The 
Fargo Courier News says: 

“It is to be hoped that the present 
Legislature will be reasonable enough 
to give the people of this State an op- 
portunity to express their views on 
| equal suffrage, through putting the 
| question before the voters and allow: 
| ing them to dispose of the matter, 

; “Surely, with none but men voting 
jon the question, there can be no dan- 
ger to the State, even from the stand- 
point of the most obstinate opponent. 
It is known that a majority of the 
women favor equal suffrage, and there 
is a well-founded belief that there are 
a large number, possibly a majority, of 
the men of North Dakota who want to 
see the women have their part in gov- 





erning a State of which they are so im- 
portant a _ part. The 
should put the question to the people.” 


Legislature 
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Emil Camerer will lecture on “The 
Niebelungen Saga.” Hostess, Mrs. J. 
Holden Weekes. 





Rev. 
Canaan, Conn., February 28. 


Anna H. Shaw will speak in 
A num- 


ber of young men and women will ap- 


pear in an attractive “curtain-raiser.” 





Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale will 
speak for the Eastern Pennsylvania 
W. S. A. at the Adelphi Theatre, in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 24, at 3 P. M. Ad- 
mission free. 


GLEANINGS 


Sweden's woman suffrage paper, 
Rostriitt for Kvinnor (Votes for Wom- 
en), is entering on its second year, 
and has already reached a circulation 
of 3,500. 








Chief of Police Kohler of Cleveland 
says that when he was appointed 
there were in that city 500 known 
brothels, with about 5000 inmates, and 
that the number has now been re- 
duced to 45, with 260 inmates. 





American women from _ Indian 
squaws to up-to-date society leaders 
are to take part in the great suffrage 
procession of Merch 8. Word is 
received that Dawn Mist, a beautiful 
Indian maiden, daughter of Chief 
Three Bears, of the Glazier National 
Park Indians, will ride side by side 
with Inez Milholland in the proces- 
sion. 

Jackson, 
afternoon 
suffrage for 
The difference in their atti- 
tudes, however, is well shown by two 
editorials appearing on Jan. 22. While 
the morning paper seems to be dense- 
ly ignorant on the subject, and writes 
from purely unfounded prejudice, 
the afternoon paper holds quite 
a respectful attitude towards women 
advocating the movement. “Because 
our women are going after what they 
want in a dignified, self-respecting 
and, as a rule, ‘womanly’ way,” it 
says, “they are gaining ground every 
day.” 


two dailies in 
Tenn., a morning and an 
paper, both opposed to 
women. 


There are 


Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane will 
sive three Thursday morning lectures 
on “Municipal Efficiency” before the 
League for Political Education, at 21 
West 44th street, New York City: 
Feb, 27, “Public School Sanitation;” 
March 6, “The Problem of Clean 
Streets; March 13, “In the Market 
Place.’ ° 


The two women in the State Legis- 
lature of Washington this year are 
Mrs. Frances Axtel and Dr. Nena Joli- 
don-Croake. Dr. Croake is an Illinois 
lias lived in Tacoma for 
nineteen years. She also spent three 
years in California, where she was a 
State and county officer in the W. C. 
; ame president for three 
years of the Tacoma Woman's Study 
Club, is a member of the Business 
Woman's Club, and has been identified 
for years with the Eastern Star. She 
is a member of.the State and National 
Osteopathic Association. She has been 
an active worker in the Progressive 
party, and was elected to the Legisla- 
ture on the Progressive ticket. 


woman, but 


She was 
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OPTIMISTIC AT 
NINETY-THREE 


Madam Caroline M. Severance, “the 
Mother of Clubs,” lately attained her 
93rd birthday in the beautiful cottage 
in Los Angeles where she has lived 
for nearly forty years. She has seen 
wonderful progress during her long 
life, but is ardent to see still more. 

“There is a great deal yet to do be- 
fore my last hope is fulfilled,” she 
said to a reporter from the Los An- 
geles Tribune. “Suffrage and a cer- 
tain freedom have been won by the 
women far sooner than I ever dared 
to hope, but still I want to see the 
power of the women in_ legislation 
brought to a successful issue, and the 
conditions governing women, and 
men as well, improved and _ recon- 
structed into some kind of compre- 
hensive system by which equal oppor- 
tunity and a just estimation is given 
to all our fellow workers. 

“From my window I see passing 
many of the world’s finest men and 
women, capable of sympathetic under- 
standing and splendid achievement. 
I often wonder what they are plan- 
ning, and what effort they are mak- 
ing toward a happier world. 











“We all have our definite work. 
Most of us have dreams to realize, 
and all of us surely would, if we 


could, leave some little mark on the 
scroll of deeds to help our comrades. 

“I have done a little, but nothing 
compared with what I hoped when I 
was young. While I think of the past, 
things come to me that I might have 
done, and I long for strength to strive 
afresh. 

“My message to all club women, to 
all women, indeed, is ‘Hope, look for- 
ward and give your best to the work 
in hand,’” 

Madam Severance was the first 
president of the New England Wom- 
en’s Club of Boston. She is now pres- 
ident emeritus of the Friday Morning 
Club of Los Angeles, whose members 
sent her a splendid birthday bouquet. 
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MEMBERS ARE ON 
PAPER MOSTLY 


Massachusetts Anti-Suffragists 
Have Taken 18 Years to Col- 
lect 18,000 Signatures 














The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” is again boasting 
of its large membership. Julia Ward 
Howe wrote: “This gives an altogeth- 
er exaggerated idea of its strength, 
unless accompanied by an explanation 
as to what membership means. In 
most societies, those who join pay a 
membership fee and renew their mem- 
bership from year to year. The so- 
called members of the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. pay no membership fee; they 
merely sign an anti-suffrage docu- 
ment; and those who signed many 
years ago are still counted as mem- 
bers today..” When they say they 
have 18,000 members, this merely 
means that in 18 years they have col- 
lected 18,000 signatures. Considering 
how easy it is to get many people to 
sign almost anything, this shows only 
a very slight amount of anti-suffrage 
interest, 





The World’s Work has arranged for 
a series of articles that may be en- 
titled “Women of Achievement”— 
stories of notable women who have 
made striking successes in many fields 
of endeavor—in literature, welfare 








work, education, and other forms of 
public service. This series, the first 
articles of which are now in prepara- 
tion, will be continued indefinitely as 
part of the magazine's effort to inter- 
pret the increasing share of women In 
the larger activities of the day. 





Acquaintances Old and New Among Reformers 


A hook of reminiscences and anecdotes 
of some of the pioneers in the suffrage 
cause by Olympia Brown. Eastern friends 
Wishing to purchase should address Mrs. 
Clara 8S. Laddey, Arlington, New Jersey: 
others should address Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, Goldsmith Bnilding, Milwaukee, Wis 





Ten dollars a gross. 


bazaars, circuses, etc. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


TOY BALLOONS 


VOTES FOR MOTHER 


TOY BALLOONS 


ELLOW rubber with black letters; about 18 inches in circumference. 
Samples 12c each. 
Make funds for your State and the cause by selling them at your fairs, 
They make the best spectacular display for a Suf- 
frage Parade for the money expended. 


Votes for Women Toy Balloon Company 


Reed sticks 50c per Ib. 


atents pending, 


415 COLLEGE AVE. 
ROSEDALE, KAN. 








PLEDGE TO MARCH 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROCESSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3, 1913 


Starting 3 P. M., Rain or Shine 


(Details as to place of formation will be announced later) 











Send this pledge slip to CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 1420 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















SUFFRAGISTS WATCH THIS SPACE FOR NEW LITERATURE & SUPPLIES 





Each 
Per GOZEN ..seeeeeereee 
Per hundred 


weet eee eerereerreee 


Suffrage Map Poster 


Invaluable for Speakers, for Headquarters, for Advertising 
and for Window Displays. 


Price Postpaid 
issdboanesees $ .25 $ 20 
covbecesvese 2.50 express 
evevescesers 20.00 express 


VOTES FOR WOMEN STATIONERY 


White notepaper lettered and bordered 


Pale yellow notepaper lettered and 


in yellow. bordered in deeper yellow. 
Frice Price 
POP DOR 0konsdseneeséeeusssesoes Cee BOE BRsscccecesenscsevecesecceoss $8 .75 
Per doz. boxes ........ eeccces - 5.00 BOC GOR, DORGE ccccccossesceccess 7.50 
Per hundred boxes .......seeee0- 40.09 Per hundred boxes .......... «. 60.00 


PARCEL POST CHARGES ADDITIONAL 


White correspondence cards lettered 
and bordered with yellow. 

Pric 

POP DO cvdscesenndscsksvceseices $ ‘50 

ee Ge WEE widnncecscocsceccs 5.00 

Per hundred boxes .............. 40.00 








SUFFRAGE 
VALENTINE 


VOTES FOR 


Suffrage Campaign Calendar 


Gives Suggestions for —— Werk for Each Month in 
t 


Pri 
WOTIEN BARPIN ee ae eee I 
Per hundred .......... 12.00 express 








Cupid Up-to-Date (Hand Colored) 


White Enamel! Lettered in Gold 








A New Suffrage Sash 


Calendar of Eminent Opinions 


A Telling Question on Suffrage for Every Month in the 
Year from Eminent People. 








Price Postpaid Ushers’ and Workers’ Regalia, 50 inches long by four Fine White China with Bands and Votes for Women in 
Price Postpaid wide and lettered with VOTES FOR WOMEN Gold. 

Bach ~— i. $ .16 Hach ...ccsccsceses $ .25 $ .26 back 7 front. i : Price Postpaid 

Bach ..cceceeeees 253 rice ostpa MGR. .Sedcsrcoeeas $50 Parcel Post 

Per dozen .....-.-- 150 1.53 Per dozen ....+++- 2.50 pe RE Ra $35 parcel post ny ated br bs ‘0 

Per hundred ....- + 12,00 12.30 Per hundred ...... 20.00 20.16 Per dozen .......- 3.50 Per hundred - 40.00 - bed 


Votes for Women Tea Cup 








NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SELLING WOMAN’S JOURNALS 


A Diary. By 


Feb. 3. Very cold and windy. Sold 
five copies in an hour. All to women 
except Walter L., who asked me if I 
had nearly enough for my supper. 

Feb, 24. Mild and cloudy. Sold 
seven in an hour, 5 to 6 P. M., ten cents 
for one. Woman who paid double was 
glad to see The Journal sold on Phila- 
delphia street, had been told it was 
not. One man, a foreigner, wanted to 
see what The Journal was like. A few 
seemed to want to get the transaction 
over With as quickly as_ possible. 
Place, S. FE. corner of Broad and Chest- 
nut, 

March 2. Quite cold and windy. 
Sold eight in an hour. The man at the 
corner, who is paid a quarter a week 
to sell The Journals at his news-stand, 
thought I did not make noise enough, 
so most of the time he stood just 
around the corner on Broad street 
velling, “Votes for women!” at the top 
of his voice. One very well-dressed 
man, who believed in the cause and 
bought a paper, said, “For goodness 
sake, why don't you let the boys do 
this?” When I told him we thought it 
uceomplished more this way, he said, 
“All right,” in a tone which meant that 
he would excuse unwomanliness. 

March 50 Very bright and mild. 
Sold seven in an hour \ vacuum 
cleaner and a very noisy newsboy to 
contend against. Gave out copies of 
our new Pennsylyania paper. One 
woman asked for the English paper. 

April 6. Clear and warm, For the 
first half of the time, until 12 o'clock, 
did not sell one: after 12, it went very 
well One girl said she was not a 
suffragette, but would buy one because 
he adimired my courage. 

April 20.) Pair and mild, Sold five 
in un hour. My Socialist friend tried 
to persuade a woman with him to buy 
ane, 

May 25. Fair and warm, Sold seven 
in an hour \ young man passed me, 
und said something I did not quite 
cateh: in a moment he returned, and 
“Get back to the 
where you belong!” and 
passed quickly on, Saw many people 
and my newsboy friend pre- 


snid right to me: 


washtub, 


I knew, 
sented me with a lilac. 


Clear and cool, VBroke my 


June 8. 
record and sold nine in an hour. Five 
were sold in less than ten minutes, and 
all within the first half hour; the last 
half hour, not ene. One went to a 
very ordinary-looking man, one to a 
postman and one to a gentleman who 
said he always liked to help a girl earn 
an honest living; whether it was a 
ioke or not [ cannct say. 

. June 22. Clear and warm. Broke 
my record in the other direction, and 
sold only three in aa hour. Almost a 
the first one was sold 

I received a quar- 


half hour before 
for which, however, 
ter. A colored man bought one, and 
the paper man at the corner came and 
told me he thought he was buying the 
New York Journal. 

Ang. 10. Fairly warm and inclined 
to be showery. though not a drop fell 
while I was selling. Dr. Shaw and 
Miss Anthony my first customers. A 
well-dressed man who bought one 
wanted to know, teasingly, whether we 
were trying to defeat Roosevelt. For 
a big policeman took an 
friendly, 


the first time, 
interest in me, 
though he did not buy. The news- 
Had my new 


entirely 


man still tries to help. 
vellow bag. from Boston, for the first 
time. 

Aug. 17. Sold one in an hour, busi- 
ness being unaccountably slow. <A 
photographer came along and took my 
picture, and it created a lot of atten- 
tion. It seemed us though every per- 
son in Philadelphia was at the corner 
while he was working his camera. 

Sept. 21. Fair and cool. Sold eight 
in an hour, though one man who paid 
for two did not take them, saying: 
“Give this to the first sour-faced man 
who comes along.” .The newspaper 
man insisted, toward the end, that I 
hold the paper unfolded, and they did 
vo off rapidly at the last. 

Sept. 7. Very warm. Hurrah! I! 
broke my record. Success makes one 
fee] ever so happy. I think all who 
bonght were men, and most of them 
smiled and said a few pleasant words 
when they handed me their money. 
Cloudy and warm. Sold 
six in an hour, The newspaper man 
at the corner yelled, “Votes for wom- 


Sept. 14. 








Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
costinaea, and when you do seo ALWAYS 
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Martha Moore 


en!” lustily, and then he took sume of 
the papers, but was unsuccessful in 
selling them. Quite a sneery crowd 


my lips a little tighter and thought 
that I was working for a just cause, 
and I know that some of these days my 
sneerers will be our supporters. 

Sept. 28. Sold out in less than 
forty minutes. It seems scarcely pos: 
sible that holding the paper unfolded 
‘ould have made the difference. 

Oct. 5. Very in- 
teresting talk with a young man from 
Cleveland who had been in the thick 
of their losing fight for suffrage. I be- 
lieve I have one regular customer, a 


Clear and warm. 


young man who seems to come for a 
paper every week. 

Oct, 20. 
ple are getting accustomed to seeing 
me on the corner, for they no longer 
give me so many curious glances. The 


‘air and cool, I guess peo- 


novelty is wearing off. 
Noy. 9, Cloudy and windy. 


A Woman’s Journal Newsy 


Broke 

















my record and sold twelve In an hour, 
Several suffragists spoke encourag- 
ingly; one woman, whom I did not 
“I am so glad to 
One Socialist bought one, 
xiving me in return a card of their 
Sunday afternoon meetings. Perhaps 
sules were increased by the election 


know at all, said: 
help you!” 


news of four more suffrage States. 

Several times and places during Na- 
tional Convention, Nov. 21 to 26, In- 
dependence Square, indoor meetings, 
etc. Met Miss Ryan, Miss Lavinia 
Dock and many others, selling, also 
pressed Sarah Whitaker into service. 

Dec. 14. Clear and mild. My note- 
book just returned from a “Record” 
reporter, who was writing up a story 
on my Journal-selling for the Sunday 
paper. 

Dec, 21. Clear and brisk. <A well- 
dressed man bought two, telling me 
to give the second one to a boy who 
stood near. A lady who bought one 
told me she thought I was plucky. 


THOSE SIXTEEN 
INDICTMENTS 


Lately indictments were brought 
against Mayor Arnold of Denver and 
sixteen other officials. Anti-suffragists 
at the East have been quoting this as 
proof that very corrupt men are 
chosen to office where women vote. A 
letter of inquiry to Judge Lindsey 
brings the following answer: 

“The indictments you refer to 
were trumped up political charges of 
no consequence, without any truth 
back of them, and they were prompt: 
ly dismissed by the court. 

“Does it occur to the anti-suffragists 
that men vote in Colorado?” 


Miss Belle Squire, of Chicago, has 
refused to pay her personal tax and 
has given the money to the No Vote, 
No Tax League. 

On Wednesday Gen. Rosalie Jones 
and her pilgrims left New York on 
thgir long march to Washington, and 
from now on the campaign will be in 
progress in real earnest. Preliminary 
reports were that not more than ten 
pilgrims would leave with Gen. Jones, 
but the band will be greatly aug- 
mented on the way. Jefore they 


reach Washington March 1, they ex- 





mention The Woman's Journal. 


pect to have at Jeast 50, 


today, but I didn’t mind; I just closed|' 


MISSOURI SEEMS 


SURE TO WIN 


Legislative Committee Report 
Almost Unanimously in Favor 
After Enthusiastic Hearing 








Missouri suffragists won a sweeping 
victory that surprised even themselves 
on February 6, when the Senate and 
House committees on Constitutional 
Amendments cut short their argu- 
nients and reported the suffrage 
amendment favorably with but one 
dissenting vote. 

The occasion was a public hearing 
following the address to the Legisla- 
ture by Rey. Anna HI, Shaw. The 
women into whose ears rumors had 
leaked that opposition would develop 
against their move came prepared for 
a battle. 

Came Without Warning 
The best speakers of their ranks, 
re-enforced by men of note, stood by 
to advance the arguments for equal 
suffrage, when, without warning, Sena- 
tor Francis M. Wilson moved that the 
Senate Committee report the amend- 
ment favorably. It carried unani- 
mously. The House Committee fol- 
lowed with but one vote against it, and 
the meeting was over. 
Miss Shaw spoke for thirty minutes 
“It's time,” she said, 
“that the soprano was heard along 
with the bass.” 

Campaign Probable in 1914. 
Unless something utterly  unex- 
turns up, the amendment 
will go to the voters of the State in 
1914. 

Mrs. Florence W. Richardson Usher 
writes: 


at the hearing. 
pected 


“A new league was recently formed 
in Jefferson City, the eighteenth in 
the State. The State press work is 
being competently organized by Mrs. 
John Lowes of Washington Univer- 
sity.” 

Resolution Presented 


asking that the suffrage amendment 
be put on the ballot to go before the 
voters next fall, was presented to the 
Legislature last week. Representative 
Roney presented it to the Lower 
House, Senator Craig to the Upper 
Mrs. David O'Neil, president 
of the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League, 
Mrs. D. W. Knefler, our campaign man- 
ager, and Mrs. Felix Kohner Smith, a 
member of the Clayton Suffrage 
League Bourd, went to Jefferson City 
to look over the ground and select the 
men to present the resolution. When 
they arrived, they were told that Sen- 
ator Craig, who then knew nothing 
about our resolution, had already pre- 
sented one himself. Our delegates at 
once sought an interview with him 
and found him a delightful and courte- 
ous gentleman. He said he couldn't 
wait any longer for a suffrage bill, and 
thought the ladies were not en to their 
job, and immediately offered to with- 
draw his measure and substitute ours, 
which was done. We have received 
much encouragement from the legis- 
lators, who have been very generous 
in their replies favorable to our 
amendment, both by letter and by 
speeches advocating our cause at a 
luncheon which we gave in _ their 
honor. We do not expect much oppo- 
sition.” 


NORTH DAKOTA IS 
STILL PROMISING 


House. 





Flood of Petitions Is Changing 
Sentiment in Senate—No 
Doubt of House 


The North Dakota Senate has re- 
ceived petitions at the rate of a dozen 
a day asking for early and favorable 
consideration of the woman suffrage 
bill. The petitions are making an im- 
pression. The majority in the Senate 
was not large enough at the first bal- 
lot on the bill, but now that it is being 
reconsidered, sentiment seems to 
change. A petition was recently re- 
ceived from former Lieut.-Gov. Bur- 
dick and 264 others. The Fargo Cour- 
ier News says that the bill would pass 
the House with little trouble if it gets 
through the Senate, and that it is gen- 
erally believed it will. 


San Francisco, after a 20 years’ war 
With its traction monopoly, has opened 
its first municipal street railway. 
Amid stirring scenes and popular en- 
thusiasm, the Mayor made the first 
trip over. the city-owned road. 





“Our joint and concurrent resolution|¢citement last Monday morning. The 
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Whole Wheat Dough. 


large New Hampshire 
Isn't it great? That's ni 
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Ss for a moment into our pure-food bakery. 

We're making Educator Toasterettes. 
Note the great revolving ovens — baking the 
creamy, salt-sprinkled squares of Educator 


—toasted to a crisp, golden brown. 
them buttered — with the purest product of a 


Your dealer sells them — in tins, 10-cent, 


be sure you get Educator Toasterettes. 


i 
e JOHNSON Epucator Foop Company, BOSTON 
AG 
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Out comes a fresh lot 
Now see 


creamery. Taste one. 
ght — eat all you want. 
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by the pound. But 
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PILGRIMS FORM 
IN SANDWICHES 


General Jones’s Army Advertises 
National Meeting from Top of 
Motor Bus 


The New York to Washington Pil- 
grims in their cloaks and hoods ad- 
vertised the National Suffrage Meet- 
ing to be held at Carnegie Hall on 
February 17 by riding on top of a mo- 
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SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 


SUMMER COURSE, JULY 7 TO 
AUGUST 8, 1913 


A course of sevelty-five lectures by 
experienced teachers and social workers 
is offered to men and women who wish 
to become teachers or lecturers on the 
subject. The work includes a practical 
course iu the bielogy of repreduction 
for those who wish to give sex instrue 
tion to children or adults. 

Evangeline Wilson Young, M.D., 
Director 
For information apply to 
CORNELIA B,. RODMAN, Secretary, 





tor bus. The sidewalk in front of 505 


585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Fifth avenue was a scene of great ex- 


bus, decorated with Votes for Women 
pennants, was surrounded with re- 
porters and camera-men when the sut- 
fragists came down from headquar- 
ters. Gen. Rosalie Jones, Col. Ida} 
Cratt, Miss Rose Sanderson, the offi- 
cial bugler, and the others mounted to 
the top of the bus, where were also 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. Helen 
Hoy Greeley, Miss Florence Allen of 
the College Equal Suffrage League and 
Miss Elizabeth Freeman, who drove 
the famous yellow wagon in the Ohio 
Other suffragists 
and the reporters fitted themselves in- 
to the interior of the bus, and it rolled 
off down Vifth avenue under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Greeley, who gave orders 
through a megaphone. 





suffrage campaign. 


“Come and hear Jane Addams and 
other famous women. Carnegie Llfall, 
Monday, February 17. Hall open, 
7.30; moving pictures, 8; speaking, 
8.50; 800 seats free.” Everyone on 
Fifth avenue and Broadway read this 
sign on the sides of the bus. Calls 
were made at all the suffrage head- 
quarters; then the bus proceeded to 
Madison square, where the Pilgrims 
descended and formed a sandwich bri- 
gade, while Mrs. Laidlaw and Miss 
Freeman made speeches from the bus. 
The next stop was at Union square, 
then the party went to the Tribune 
Building near Brooklyn Bridge, where 
a tremendous noon-day crowd assem- 
bled to hear speeches made by four 
suffragists, all talking at the same 
time from the top of the bus. A new 
idea originated by Mrs. Greeley was 
very successful. Each pilgrim car- 
ried a shield bearing the name of a 
suffrage State. Attached to this shield 
was a hook to which was fastened a 
large bunch of suffrage leaflets. Above 
the hook was a card bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription:— “Take One. But 
please don’t throw it in the street. 
Suffragists believe in good housekeep- 
ing for the city, as well as for the 
home.” The crowd took one, and the 
police could not object, as they al- 
ways have done to the distribution of 
literature by suffrage workers. 





MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have wore of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser, 
if a small one; furthermore, I am Inter- 





OREGON WOMEN 
WELL TREATED 


Legislators Do Not 
Measures That 
Constituents Want 


Oppose 
Their New 


The Portland Oregonian says of the 
new State Legislature: : 

“Neither Senators uor Representa- 
tives are opposing any measures 
which will tend to be of assistance to 
the women. 
tendency at this session to vote ‘aye’ 


There is a_ noticeable 


for all such bills. They all now have 
a new Class of constituents at home, 
from Whom they are beginning tv 
hear, and they are heeding the new 
voice nobly.” 


MAINE MAY SOON 
HAVE CAMPAIGN 


Progressive Movernent and 
Strong Backing of Grange 
Make Eastern State Promising 


The Woman Suffrage Amendment 
had u hearing in Maine before the 
Judiciary Committee on Feb. 12. 

“A few years ago the biennial ap 
peal of the Maine suffragists was 4a 
joke,” says the Boston Herald. “Bu° 
two years ago the fight was on its 
merits and the bill passed the House, 
70 to 66, and was lost in the Senate, 
15 to 10. 


Progressive 


Since then has come the 
movement, 
Maine than elsewhere in the Eust 


stronger in 


with equal suffrage as a leading plank 
in its program. Moreover, the Maine 
Grange with over 50,000 members and 
a powerful factor in Maine polities, ix 
actively supporting the cause and 
helping in the lobby work. Neither 
of the old parties dares openly to op 
pose the movement. The plan is for 
a constitutional amendment to be 
submitted to the pegple at a special 
election next fall. Observers on the 
ground say that the Legislature will 
probably ask the voters to settle the 
matter.” 

No report has been received as wi 
go to press. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley wishes to re- 
mind intending visitors to Washing 
ton on March 3 that lodging can be 
furnished at $2 per night to those ay 
plying in large parties, and in board- 
ing houses at $1 per night to smaller 
parties. It is very important that 
any woman wishing to take advantage 
of these offers should notify her at 
once, so that she may know how many 
to expect. Address her at 1420 F 





ested in the work of women. 





street, Washington, D. C. 
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